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REVIEWS 

The Eastern Seas, or Voyages and Adventures 

in the Indian Archipelago in 1832-33-34. 

By George Windsor Earl, M.R.A.S. Allen 

& Co. 
Tur Indian Archipelago possesses in its peculiar 
noral interest, as Australia in its extent, a claim 
to be entitled the fifth division of the globe. 
the regularity of the wind and currents in the 
deltered seas between the islands, have caused 
, developement of the art of navigation, and a 
familiarity with the watery element, not observ- 
able among the half-civilized in any other 
quarter of the world. Countless fleets of fast- 
ailing proas, enormous junks, and floating towns 
of great extent, moored to the banks of rivers, 
wethe picturesque evidences of a state of society 
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‘GON, esentially maritime. The peaceable and indus- 

tious inhabitants of the interior of the islands, 
sined inthe Ht ply the commerce of the native and enter- 
d. The ix pasing population of the coasts. A pleasing ac- 
| interest’— i count of the Indian Archipelago was given to the 

public, a few years ago, by Mr. Crawfurd. But 
of Fox, that, which was not critically correct, did not 


sford a nearer view of the insular communities 
ad their singular manners; nor did it point out 
their political tendency, or commerciak capabili- 
ties. These defects are, in a great measure, 
supplied by Mr. Earl—whose volume contains 
much that is novel, communicated in an un- 
affected and agreeable manner. In August, 1832, 
be left Western Australia, in a small schooner, 
i Batavia. ‘The crew, composed of Malays and 
thinesé, appeared to him, at first, extremely 
sullen and morose ; but on reaching the warm 
latitudes, their ill-humour was soon dissipated, 
and they became all life and hilarity. A scene 
characteristic of the region and climate, presented 
itself immediately on passing the straits of 
Sunda :— 

“The sea near Batavia is covered with innumera- 
Ue little islets, all of which are clothed with luxuri- 
mt vegetation. Native prahus, with their yellow 
mat sails, are occasionally seen to shoot from behind 
one of them, to be shielded from view immediately 
ierwards by the green foliage of another ; and over 
the tops of the trees may often be descried the white 
ails of some stately ship, threading the mazes of 
this little archipelago. One group, appropriately 
umed the Thousand Islands, has never yet been 
explored, and its intricacies afford concealment to 
ety pirates, who prey upon the small prahus and 
fshing-boats. We rounded Ontang Java point on 
the 2d of September, and bore up for Batavia roads, 
weasionally having a view of the shipping between 
the islands. A number of large fishing-boats were 
‘ming in from sea; and standing with us into the 
mads; and although we were running at the rate of 
sven knots an hour, they passed us with great ra- 
jidity. They had a most graceful appearance : 
many of them were fourteen or fifteen tons burthen, 
adeach boat carried one immense square sail. As 
the breeze was strong, a thick plank was thrust out 
‘windward for an out-rigger, on which several of 
the numerous crew sat, or stood, to prevent the press 
of sail they were carrying from capsizing the boat. 
They Were occasionally hidden from our view by 
theit passing behind some of the small islets; but 
ma few seconds they would appear on the other 
‘ide, having shot past so rapidly, that we could 
sarcely fancy that we had lost sight of them at all.” 

We need not enter into any description of 

via, the dull and insalubrious capital of the 
possessions in Indie, Our readers are, 
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we dare say, already familiar with its extensive 
mud flats, offensive exhalations, tame alligators, 
and walking spectres. Its noxious climate is as 
much dreaded by natives as by Europeans ; and 
the Dutch are obliged to resort to conscription 
to maintain the requisite number of fishermen in 
the port, among whom there is a dreadful mor- 
tality. It is hard to explain why the Dutch 
should have originally selected so fatal a spot— 
unless, we suppose, that they were attracted by 
the resemblance which the low and swampy 
shore bore to their native land. The place once 
established, the ties of habit and interest, and 
the determined resignation of those who fre- 
quented it—forgetting all other considerations 
in the pursuit of wealth—all contributed to hinder 
its removal; and Batavia is destined, probably, 
to fall only with the ruin of the commercial 
system under which it flourished. On this im- 
portant subject our author speaks with a pro- 
phetic voice :— 

* Batavia is the seat of the supreme government 
of Dutch India, and forms the depdt for the produce 
of all its possessions in the Eastern Archipelago. It 
was formerly visited by numbers of. large junks from 
China and Siam, and by prahus from all parts of the 
Archipelago; but since the establishment of the 
British settlement at Singapore, the perfect freedom 
of commerce enjoyed at that place has attracted the 
greater part of the native trade, while that formerly 
carried on by junks between Batavia and China has 
totally ceased: the government is obliged, therefore, 
to look for its revenue from the produce of its own 
possessions. 

“Of the three articles most in demand for Euro- 
pean consumption, coffee, pepper, and sugar, the 
two former are entirely monopolized by the govern- 
ment, and heavy penalties are inflicted on those 
cultivators who dispose of their produce to private 
individuals. The price paid by the government for 
these articles is extremely low, and they are after- 
wards sold at greatly advanced prices to the mer- 
chants. This system has been found so oppressive, 
that frequently the natives, driven to desperation, 
destroy their own plantations, preferring beggary 
to such severe taxation for the support of a govern- 
ment which only seeks to enrich itself, and proves 
utterly regardless of the welfare and prosperity of 
those who are subjected to its rule. These acts are 
always visited with severe punishment, but they are 
nevertheless of constant occurrence.” 

The Dutch have been always bad colonists ; 
and we fear that the severe strictures which Mr. 
Earl makes on their government in the Kast are 
but too well founded. But why, it may be asked, 
should a civilized and a free people, show them- 
selves so incapable of transferring their liberality 
and freedom to a foreign soil? ‘The question is 
easily answered : the mercantile interest has too 
much weight withthe Dutch government; the 
colonial policy of Holland has always been 
founded on counting-house principles; the grip- 
ing spirit of monopoly pervades all ; and how can 
it be supposed that the grossest abuses, growing 
out of a vicious system, can meet with correction, 
when even the greatest person in the state has a 
pecuniary interest in their maintenance? The 
Dutch, in fact, bear a close resemblance to the 
uncle of Jonathan W. Doubikin (so admirably 
pourtrayed by Mathews); Jonathan's uncle 
boasted that he was a man of humanity, yet 
never forgot that he was also a commercial cha- 
racter, and talked of his generosity while higgling 
for a few cents in the price of what he was pleased 
to term “ a black rascal.” 





The natives of Java are a tractable, docile, 
industrious people, but they are unfortunately 
prevented from exerting themselves in the pur- 
suit of wealth by a strong opposition, which the 
rulers of Batavia have invariably manifested, to 
their improvement, and by the severe system of 
taxation, which renders it impossible for them 
to acquire an independence. Every necessary 
of life is heavily taxed. Rice, fish, and salt are 
the principal articles of native consumption, and 
of these the two latter are monopolized by the 
government. Salt is disposed of at the govern- 
ment stores at about seven times its real value ; 
and the whole of the fish, brought in by the 
fishermen, is in the first instance sold in large 
quantities by a government auctioneer, and can 
be purchased by the rich Chinese fishmongers 
alone, who make a large profit in retailing this 
necessary of life to the people. 

Extortion is but a lazy kind of industry ; and 
the Dutch seem to want the active, enterprising, 
spirit which belongs to free, unfettered com- 
merce : hence, as our author informs us,— 

* The Dutch ships from Europe seldom penetrate 
beyond Batavia, and the produce of the other pos- 
sessions is brought in Dutch country ships, a fine 
class of vessels, for the most part owned, commanded, 
and officered by British subjects.” 

The great disadvantage under which English 
commerce labours in those seas from the want 
of a free port or depét in the vicinity of the 
Moluccas, is a point to which we shall return 
hereafter. But, in order to show the activity of 
our merchants in the East, and the inefficacy of 
prohibitory regulations opposed to the wants of 
a people, we shall here state a fact which we 
have learned from good Dutch authority; 
namely, that the Japanese trade, which is sup- 
posed to be altogether in the hands of the Dutch, 
is in reality carried on by the English, in Chinese 
junks, on with Chinese supercargoes. 

From Batavia Mr. Earl sailed eastward, along 
the coast of Java to Sourabaya, where the popu- 
lation is purely Javanese. ‘The lower classes in 
and near Batavia are for the most part of Mala- 
yan descent, and are much inferior in appear- 
ance, as well as disposition, to the indigenous 
inhabitants of the island. Here again he found 
one of his own countrymen, and not a Dutch- 
man, setting an example of productive industry : 

“ Although there are a greater number of ships 
built and repaired at Sourabaya than in any other 
part of Eastern India, there is at present only one 
European ship-builder, an Englishman, who has 
been settled in the country for a considerable period, 
and is carrying on a very extensive business. His 
carpenters, amounting to between three and four 
hundred, occupy a large village adjoining his dock- 
yard, A stranger, on seeing a Javanese carpenter's 
tools and his manner of using them, would scarcely 
suppose that any given number of workmen could 
build a ship of large burden. The axe, which is 
solely employed in shaping timber, is not larger than 
a first-sized English chizel, and altogether does not 
weigh more than a pound; the head can be taken 
out of the handle, and turned half round,and is then 
used as an adze. When acarpenter wishes to shape 
a piece of timber, he first marks it with chalk, and 
then seating himself, commences picking away with 
his little instrument, which he continues until the 
timber is reduced to the size required. There is of 
course a great waste of wood, but it is to be procured 
at so cheap a rate that it is little regarded. 

“The largest merchant-vessel in Java, a ship 
about one thousand tons burden, was built by an 
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Arab merchant, in a long but shallow river, which 
runs into the sea near Sourabaya. As great expense 
is incurred by floating the timber in rafts down the 
river, he determined to commence the work in the 
forest itself, as he would thereby be enabled to select 
the best trees for the purpose. He accordingly 
ascended the river, accompanied by a sufficient num- 
ber of workmen, conveying the necessary materials, 
and commenced the undertaking about eighty miles 
from the seas When the keel, and the floor timbers 
were laid, and a few of the bottom planks nailed 
on, he launched the embryo vessel, and floated her 
gently down the river to a place in which the water 
was deeper. Here the building was continued, until 
it became necessary to seck a deeper channel, and in 
this manner the work proceeded, the vessel being 
floated farther down the river whenever the water 
was found to be too shallow for her to float, until at 
length she was fairly launched, half finished, into the 
sea, and completed in the harbour.” 

Next to the Dutch, the Arab adventurers in 
the Eastern Archipelago are those who come in 
for the heaviest share of Mr. Earl's condemna- 
tion. But it must be observed, that neither the 
Dutch nation, nor the Arab race, are to be 
judged from the conduct of their wandering or 
self-expatriated members. Individuals, of what- 
soever nation, who quit their homes in pursuit 
of gain, and estrange themselves from all that 
had a hold. on their affections, cannot be ex- 
pected to turn out patterns of morality. How 
many of the virtues, after all, are of parasitic 
growth, and cling, from necessity, to the fixed 
stem of domestic happiness. Those seekers of 
fortune, so far from faithfully representing the 
moral impressions characteristic of their respec- 
tive nations, probably exhibit a licentiousness 
proportioned to the puritanism in which they 
were reared, and, compelled by circumstances to 
break the ties of habit, hurry on with a violence 
proportioned to the effort which has loosed them. 
This is obviously true with respect to the Arabs 
in the Indian Archipelago, who are, for the 
most part, slave-dealers, and who, obliged to 
forget the charitable piety of patriarchal life, 
become unscrupulous hypocrites and canting 
knaves. 

At Sourabaya Mr. Earl was lucky enough to 
seize an opportunity of visiting Cali Pujang, a 
sea-port on the southern coast of Java, hitherto 
known only to the Dutch. The factory esta- 
blished there is of little importance, but not so 
the harbour :— 

“Tt forms the only safe roadstead on the south 
coast of Java, and is superior to any which the 
island affords. There are but two others, Sourabaya, 
and Merak harbour (in the Straits of Sunda), which 
can be pronounced perfectly safe in all weathers ; 
and of these, Sourabaya cannot be entered by ships 
of large draught of water, while Merak is too small 
to afford shelter to any considerable number of ves- 
sels. Cali Pujang, on the contrary, could contain the 
whole British navy, and may be entered with faci- 
lity by the largest vessels. We found the navigation 
of the channel very tedious, but for purposes of 
shelter there is no occasion to proceed so fur as the 
spot in which our vessel was secured, for the ancho- 
rage is perfectly safe immediately inside the heads. 
When it shall have become a place of importance, 
(and no doubt it will be so at some future period,) 
the town will probably be erected close to the mouth 
of the harbour.” 

Of the future greatness of Cali Pujang, Mr. 
Earl speaks confidently ; but, under the present 
Dutch rule, all industry is crushed, and the 
officers appointed to collect revenue, leave no- 
thing unmolested save indolence and apathy. 
Among the articles which they tax heavily, or 
endeavour to monopolize, are the edible birds’ 
nests, found in the limestone caverns on the 
southern coasts of the island. 

* On entering the harbour (says Mr. Earl), I per- 
ceived a small hut, perched upon the steep side of 
one of the heads, and upon making an enquiry con- 
cerning it, was informed that it had been erected for 





the residence of the men who guarded the sarong 
burung (birds’ nests), which abound in an extensive 
cavern in the immediate vicinity, this hut having 
been constructed at the mouth of one of these sub- 
terraneous recesses, 


“The manufacturers of the nests, so greatly in 
esteem in China, are small swallows, which are sup- 
posed to collect the glutinous substance of which 
they are composed from the sea. The nests resemble 
small tea-saucers in form, the rim being about the 
size of that of atumbler. The best, that is, those 
collected before the eggs of the bird have been laid, 
are of a light red colour, and nearly transparent, 
bearing almost a perfect resemblance to isinglass, 
except that they are rather more brittle. China is 
almost the only market for this delicacy, the nests 
being greatly in demand throughout the Celestial 
Empire, in consequence of their supposed nutritious 
qualities. They are of three different degrees of 
excellence, and the best kind is sold in China at the 
rate of nine shillings an ounce. When used for 
culinary purposes, they are dissolved in water, and 
made into a tasteless soup. I have eaten them 
several times at the table of rich Chinese, but must 
confess that they did not strike me as being at all 
agreeable to the palate: in fact, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the slightest flavour. The collection of 
these nests is a work of danger and difficulty ; they 
are taken periodically, and it is necessary to station 
proper persons at the mouths of the caverns to pre- 
vent the birds from being disturbed by intruders.” 


We shall not follow Mr. Earl in his remarks 
on the present administration and probable 
destiny of Java. His feelings are generous, his 
judgment correct; nor are his expressions 
harsher than the occasion needs; but the con- 
genital disease of monopoly, terminating in dire 
atrophy, is too well known to the British public 
to need any description or animadversion in our 
pages. But we cannot refuse to extract the fol- 
lowing sincere and well-merited eulogium of one 
who raised himself to eminence by his own abi- 
lities, and chiefly by his goodness of heart :— 

“The conduct of the British towards its Indian 
subjects has not always been of the most meritorious 
description ; but during our occupation of Java, the 
colonial government was administered by one who 
well understood and appreciated the character and 
disposition of the natives. The measures pursued 
by the late Sir Stamford Raffles, the governor, are 
indeed beyond all praise, and both as a statesman 
and a philanthropist, he stands unrivalled. He is 
remembered by the natives with feelings little short 
of adoration, and the illiberality of the government 
to which they are now subjected, only tends to make 
them the more regret the misfortune which deprived 
them of a father and a friend. The name of Sir 
Stamford Raffles is, perhaps, almost unknown to 
nine-tenths of the people of England, but scarcely a 
native of Java is to be found who does not remember 
some anecdote relative to the kindness and consider- 
ation with which the people were treated by him 
during his most popular administration, of a country 
very unadvisedly relinquished to a selfish and bar- 
barous tyranny.” 

Quitting Java, Mr. Earl next visited Sinca- 
pore “ the Queen of the Eastern Seas,” of which 
(in conformity with our author’s method) we 
shall defer our account till a future occasion. 
His adventurous course then lay along the 
eastern side of the Malayan peninsula to Bankok, 
the capital of Siam, a place chiefly famous, we 
believe, for the large junks built there. The 
ship-building trade of Bankok is almost wholly 
in the hands of Chinese, who are chiefly Canton 
tribes ; its flourishing condition in that place is 
owing to the great forests of teak, which extend 
down to the sea shore in the eastern part of 
Siam, and from which the timber is floated, at 
little cost, to the capital. Mr. Earl’s information 
respecting Siam is, as he ingenuously tells us, 
necessarily very scanty; we shall, however, 
make some extracts from his description of 
Bankok, with which we shall conclude our pre- 
sent notice. The population of the Siamese 








capital was estimated, in 1828, by Gu 
401,300, of whom 360,000 were Chinese :— 

“ About an hour before daybreak we arrived aty 
lower part of Bankok, and notwithstanding the egi, 
ness of the hour, vast numbers of Chinese 
smiths were busily employed forging iron. 
probably for the junks which were building on gy 
banks. We passed on for about two miles, whe 
perceiving an European-built vessel among the junky 
T went on board to enquire our way to the factor 
The brig proved to be a native vessel from 3 
under English colours, and commanded by a French. 
man, who informed me that the factory was a mij, 
farther up the river, and furnished me with a Buide 
to my place of destination. 

“ We now threaded our way among junks, 
and floating houses, jumbled together in glorio 
confusion, and totally concealing the banks from ow excitement, 
view. Hundreds of small canoes, some not nd mortifice 
than clothes-baskets, were passing to and fro, many terial 
of them containing talapoins or priests, pad in a 
lazily from house to house, collecting’ presents gig*™8® neh 
provisions. The occupants of the floating hous Lafayette 1 
were taking down the shutters which formed thyjraus and pr 
fronts, exposing their wares for sale; printed calicoes, Mover the nor! 
paper umbrellas, sweetmeats, fruits, pots, pans, ing the 1 
being placed in situations the best calculated MM {771 with # 
attract the notice of the passers by. This occupation flthe tomb,—¢ 
was carried on entirely by the women, the men being fof the natior 
either seated on the platforms smoking their segan, Hip despotism 
or making preparations to take a cruise in their rism, with t] 
= ; inquiring vit 

On arriving opposite the factory, we at last got th scie 
a sight of terra firma, the river in front of it being cond 
very clear of floating houses. * * rented, an 

“The factory and the King’s residence were the jg" exter 
only brick dwelling-houses that I saw at Bankok, jmessuremen 
The latter is an extensive building in the European eultation, 
style, on the left bank of the river. All the rest, Mauch for sel 
even those of the Pra Klan and other noblemen, are {if we take 
constructed of wood. regard. only 

“Tt is very inconvenient to walk in the town, not compare the 
only on account of the mud, but from the numberof quantum of 
dogs, these brutes appearing to consider Europeans legislation, 
fair game. During two or three very short excursions shich marke 
in this swampy town, I was attended by two of the fl: solu 
boat’s crew armed with paddles. and we were there. ~— shik ys 
fore enabled to keep these troublesome animals at ~y aly 
bay. wo, 

“The best shops are built on wooden floats on the ff! widely a: 
river; indeed when the waters are out, they flood iifferent ral 
the whole town, the only communication between many practi 
the different dwellings being by means of boats. At most impor' 
this period of the year, when the river becomes Mmankind, L 
swelled by the rains, whole streets of floating houses, Miyhere he fo 
together with their inhabitants, sometimes break 9 The grea 
adrift from their moorings and are carried down the Bing world 
river, to the utter confusion of the shipping. These hire. if aad 
floating streets, nevertheless, possess their advantages. B..’ thi 
A troublesome neighbour may be ejected, house, simply on 
family, pots and pans,and all, and sent floating away 8 of ji 
to find another site for his habitation. A tradesman, iniversally 
too, if he finds an opposition shop taking away his g‘untries ha 
custom, can remove to another spot with very little fitandard of 
difficulty.” * the car 
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Memoirs, Correspondence, and Manuscripts, of 
General Lafayette. Published by his Family. 
3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 

Between 1771 and 1837,—between Marie- 
Paul - Joseph -Roch-Yois-Gilbert-Motier, Mar 
quis de Lafayette, and the General Lafayette of 
the “three days,” what an immeasurable dix 
tance! Within the petty space of these sixty-odd 
years, what a revolution of thought—what an 
overthrow of institutions,—and (not remotely 
connected with these), what a developement of 
science, and of the useful arts! The world of 
human nature has lived, suffered, and enjoyed proach to 
more during this wonderful epoch, than in any jit ully str 
ten equal periods of authentic history. Fruitful ment that 
as this great age has been with genius and with fjommand— 
political notabilities, not one (Napoleon himself pitiless sea 
not excepted) has so linked his name with its iad penetre 
leading events, as Lafayette. If he has notjmetion, sk 
been the Alpha and the Omega of the era (for Stderstandi 
he has perished before humanity has run plest a 
a) el) 
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trough the alphabet of its vast movement), if 
he has not always been the protagonist of its 
Hiferent acts, yet has the whole of his some- 
shat extended life been devoted to the cause; 
his influence has been felt in its entire progress ; 
and he has been a type and a sign, round which 
mankind have again and again rallied, in mo- 
ments of the greatest difficulty and danger. It 
yas not, then, merely with an intense interest, 
hat with a feeling of reverence,—almost of devo- 
tion,—that we received the volumes destined to 

rve the records of his interior man; and to 
ince the links of idiosynerasy and of accident, 
yhich bound him to his task. 

But if our first impulse was that of powerful 
excitement, the second was one of abasement 
ind mortification. Looking, indeed, abroad into 
the material world, and comparing the scanty, 
gruggling, and oppressed population with which 
lafayette identified his fortunes, with the glo- 
rious and prosperous nation now thickly spread 
wer the northern continent of America,—com- 

ing the ignorant and pauperized France of 
l771 with the France which deposited him in 
the tomb,—contrasting the death-like stillness 

the nations of Europe as they once crouched 
to despotism, and wallowed in feudal barba- 
sm, with the busy, bustling, industrious, and 
inquiring vitality of their actual existence,—with 
the new sciences discovered, the wonderful arts 
invented, and the entire range of thought and of 
ution extended almost beyond the power of 
measurement,—there surely is much cause for 
aultation, much matter for self-gratulation, 
wuch for self-reverence, and for gratitude. But 
if we take another view of the subject, and 
regard only the moral aspect of man,—if we 
mpare the state of speculative opinion, the 
qantum of absolute knowledge in morals, 
legislation, politics, metaphysics, and religion, 
vhich marked the commencement of the Ame- 
can revolution, with the same things as they 
aist while we now write, our enthusiasm abates, 
ad disgust and dissatisfaction take its place ; 
for, widely as knowledge has spread through the 
liferent ranks of society, and improved as in 
many practical points it really is, yet in those 
uost important to the health and happiness of 
mankind, Lafayette left the world pretty nearly 
here he found it. 

The great question which agitated the civi- 
led world, when he took his earliest part in its 
thirs, if reduced to its most general terms, was 
imply this: whether that rule of right and 
mong, of justice and injustice, which mankind 
miversally acknowledge, and in all ages and 
tuntries have acknowledged, to be the fitting 
tandard of action between individuals, be or be 
tot the canon which should regulate the con- 
tut of governments to their people, and of one 
tmmunity towards another: whether the laws 
#common sense and common honesty, which 
i binding on John, Thomas, and William, are 
are not equally binding on those great cor- 
prations, designated by the somewhat sullied 
upellatives of Church and State. That was the 
westion proposed for discussion, when the Ame- 
‘tans declared their independence ; that was the 
estion so fiercely debated in the revolution of 
France ; and that question still continues, upon 
twider and a wider arena, to be agitated daily 
ad hourly ; and apparently without the slightest 
‘proach to a salutary solution. Strange—won- 
tfully strange is it, that the mysterious instru- 
unt that wields the powers of nature at its 
‘mmand—that directs the ship through the 
Péluless sea—that measures the stars of heaven, 
ad penetrates the subtlest laws of the material 
mation, should be so deplorably incapable of 
uderstanding the moral world, or of fixing the 

Pest relations which bear so closely, and so 

diately, on the happiness of the being for 
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whose use it has been constructed! 
our present purpose to afford a solution of this 
riddle, or to offer our own opinions upon the 
subject; but, on whichever side the truth may 
lie, be the reforming or the anti-reforming opi- 
nion the best founded, it is equally true that 
neither party has been able to reduce the other 
to a conviction of error. 

Contining our observation more closely to our 
own country, we may observe, that so far from 
an approach to some common canon of criticism, 
some generally-received standard of moral truth, 
the parties into which the nation is divided do 
not even speak the same language ; the confu- 
sion of Babel is a poor and cold type of that 
moral misunderstanding which reigns amongst 
us, and which distributes praise and blame to the 
same actions, with the most appalling caprice. 

The causes of this state of things may, perhaps, 
be not very difficult to discover; but they would 
take more time to enunciate merely, than we 
have at our disposal : sufticient, then, for the pre- 
sent, to say, that while the intellectual facul- 
ties are sedulously educated,—while the external 
world and its laws are diligently and effectually 
studied, no pains are taken to illuminate and 
direct the voluntary powers ; and the microcosm 
and its laws are neglected, despised, and deli- 
vered over to dreaming speculators and profes- 
sional charlatans. 

The recollection of this fact, a deep conviction 
of the small increase of knowledge which has 
flowed from all the bitter and sanguinary ex- 
perience of the past, a humiliating thought of 
the minds that have laboured, the pens that have 
toiled, the blood which has been -spilt, and the 
productive industry of the species which has 
been wasted since Lafayette began his singular 
and illustrious career,—together with a shrink- 
ing anticipation of the -still larger period of 
struggle, of suffering, of violence, and of error, 
through which our children must still pass, before 
the questions in issue can be brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion,—have more than reduced us 
to that state of calm and cool self-possession, 
which is necessary to our task of criticising. The 
perusal of the first few pages of these volumes 
affords abundant confirmations of the impression 
left by the life and correspondence of Jefferson, 
that, as far as elementary theory goes, the states- 
men and philosophers of the American Revolu- 
tion were more than in the line of the actual 
opinion of our own day; and that if some ex- 
perience has been gained in the application of 
principles, and the practical details of govern- 
ment and morals, the present generation is, in 
comprehensive views and wholeness of intelli- 
gence, rather behind than before the generation 
which preceded it. 

Upon a retrospective view of the life and cha- 
racter of Lafayette, it is clear that the lights by 
which he was guided were not of his own dis- 
covery; and that though his instincts were on 
the side of liberty, his reasonings on the subject 
were formed and directed by the great men with 
whom the defence of the American soil brought 
him in contact. This he admirably describes in 
his account of his own youth :— 

“T recollect no time of my life anterior to my en- 
thusiasm for anecdotes of glorious deeds, and to my 
projects of travelling over the world to acquire fame. 


At eight years of age, my heart beat when I heard | 
of an hyena that had done some injury, and caused | 
still more alarm, in our neighbourhood, and the hope | 


of meeting it was the object of all my walks. When 


I arrived at college, nothing ever interrupted my | 


studies, except my ardent wish of studying without 
restraint. I never deserved to be chastised ; but, in 
spite of my usual gentleness, it would have been 
dangerous to have attempted to do so ; and I recol- 
lect with pleasure that, when I was to describe in 
rhetoric a perfect courser, I sacrificed the hope of 
obtaining a premium, and described the one who, on 


It is not 


| perceiving the whip, threw down his rider. Repub- 
| lican anecdotes always delighted me, and when my 
| new connexions wished to obtain for me a place at 
court, I did not hesitate displeasing them to preserve 
my independence.* I was in that frame of mind 
when I first learnt the troubles in America; they 
only became thoroughly known in Europe in 1776, 
and the memorable declaration of the 4th of July 
reached France at the close of that same year.” 

We have here a faithful picture of that ardour 
of temperament, which is the parent of fixity of 
purpose, of that pure and unvanquishable ho- 
nesty, which carried him unchanged, and the 
same, through all the astounding and confound- 
ing events of the two revolutions. ‘This simpli- 
city and oneness of the man, this intensity of a 
single thought, and of a single passion, essential 
as it was to the greatness of the character of 
Lafayette, was not equally so to the range and 
comprehension of his thought and philosophy ; 
and hence another source of balked enthusiasm. 
It is impossible that Lafayette should prove an 
amusing writer. In all that he has written, as 
in all that he has done, he has had but two 
objects,—the accomplishment of his original 
mission ; and (subservient to that) the justifica- 
tion of his own conduct from the attacks of the 
numerous parties, which have arisen in succes- 
sion on the scene, to thwart his career, to blacken 
his motives, and to disappear before newer and 
more fashionable deceivers of the people. The 
consequence is, that, writing for self-defence, his 
object is too personal to allow of his giving en- 
larged and satisfactory views of any group of 
events. He has manifestly been occupied with 
preparing materials for the future historian, not 
in writing history himself. It is only, moreover, 
in his correspondence, that any personal or cha- 
racteristic traits are to be expected; and as the 
greater part of his letters are letters of business, 
addressed to great personages, and touching 
upon some speciality of the moment, these are 
so few and far between, that we have experienced 
great difficulty in finding quotations fitted for 
our accustomary purpose of illustrating the 
author, and amusing the reader. In the quality 
of Lafayette’s mind, there is nothing discursive, 
nothing poetical, nothing imaginative. His 
limited range of thought, (limited by his voli- 
tions, if not by his capacity,) obliges him to see 
all things by the same light, to paint all objects 
with the same colours, and, consequently, gives 
a monotony to his reflections, which all the stir- 
ring accidents by flood and field, in which he 
was engaged, cannot disperse, or even relieve. 
In one word, his book is for the archives of the 
historian, not for the library of the littérateur, or 
the boudoir of the man of the world. To read 
these volumes with pleasure, we must possess 
some portion of the pure and single-heartedness 
of the author, of the nobility of his soul, and the 
unwearied patience and pertinacity of his temper. 

The letters are broken up, naturally, into 
periods corresponding with the great events in 
which the writer was successively engaged, and 
each portion is preceded by a short memoir, 
prepared by himself, or collected by him from 
»ublic documents as materials of composition, 
These periods are, his first campaign in America 
—second voyage to ditto—third ditto ditto—as- 
sembly of the Notables of France—French Re- 
volution—Constituent Assembly—federation— 
war and proscription—concluding with his im- 
prisonment at Olmutz, These are interspersed 
with episodical dissertations connected with the 
epoch in which they are included. To those 

«* A place in the household of a prince of royal blood. 
The Marshal de Noailles wished for this arrangement. To 
| prevent it without openly opposing the will of those he 
| loved, M. de Lafayette took an opportunity of displeasing, 
| by a few words, the prince, to whose person they were 
| desirous of attaching him, and all negotiations on the sub- 

ject were thus broken off. We do not believe that since 


that period a reconciliation has ever taken place betwee 
him and Louis XVIII,” 
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who have read Mons. de Ségur’s account of the 
escapade to America, the great superiority of 
that writer to Lafayette in the business of author- 
ship, will be evident ata glance. ‘The charm of 
his elegant and graceful narrative, and more 
diffusive views, is greatly wanting in the pages 
of his more illustrious friend; while the facts 
are very nearly the same: and when we come 
to the more stirring theme of the French Revo- 
lution, though we find many corrections of false 
statements, many illustrations of disputed facts, 
invaluable for the incorruptible probity of the 
narrator, yet everything is special and individual, 
and we are little assisted in our efforts at obtain- 
ing better views of the origin, progress, and phi- 
losophy of the great chain of events. Still, how- 
ever deficient in amusement, or in philosophical 
instruction, these papers are an important addi- 
tion to literature and to history. Amidst the 
multiplicity of fictitious memoirs, one-sided or 
fraudulent histories, special pleadings for par- 
ticular men or particular transactions, which 
disfigure modern French literature, the testimony 
of one whose long life is untainted with one dis- 
honourable action, unstained by one degrading 
impulse, is of infinite value; neither should we 
pass over the incalculable benefit of such a mo- 
nument of the force and dignity of virtue, and 
of the example which Lafayette has bequeathed, 
in the history of his life, to the remotest posterity. 

The passages we have selected for extract are 
few, and those few little marked by anecdote. 
We shall proceed to offer them to our readers as 
they occur in the pages of the work itself. The 
following contains Lafayette’s account of his own 
position and feelings during his first campaign 
in America :— 

“ After having wearied you with public affairs, vou 
must not expect to escape without being wearied 
also with my private affairs. It is impossible to be 
more agreeably situated than I am in a foreign 
country. I have only feelings of pleasure to express, 
and I have each day more reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of the congress towards me, although 
my military occupations have allowed me to become 
personally acquainted with but few of its members. 
Those I do know have especially loaded me with 
marks of kindness and attention. The new presi- 
dent, Mr. Laurens, one of the most respectable men 
of America, is my particular friend. As to the army, 
I have had the happiness of obtaining the friendship 
of every individual ; not one opportunity is lost of 
giving me proofs of it. I passed the whole summer 
without accepting a division, which you know had 
been my previous intention; I passed all that time 
at General Washington’s house, where I felt as if I 
were with a friend of twenty years’ standing. Since 
my return from Jersey, he has desired me to choose, 
amongst several brigades, the division which may 
please me best; but I have chosen one entirely 
composed of Virginians. It is weak in point of 
numbers at present, just in proportion, however, to 
the weakness of the whole army, and almost in a 
state of nakedness; but I am promised cloth, of 
which I shall make clothes, and recruits, of which 
soldiers must be made, about the same period ; but, 
unfortunately, the last is the most difficult task, even 
for more skilful men than me. The task I am per- 
forming here, if I had acquired sufficient experience 
to perform it well, would improve exceedingly my 
future knowledge. The major-general replaces the 
lieutenant-general, and the field-marshal, in their 
most. important functions, and I should have the 
power of employing to advantage, both my talents 
and experience, if Providence and my extreme youth 
allowed me to boast of possessing either. I read, I 
study, I examine, I listen, I reflect, and the result of 
all is the endeavour at forming an opinion, into which 
I infuse as much common sense as possible. I will not 
talk much, for fear of saying foolish things; I will still 
less risk acting much, for fear of doing foolish things ; 
for I am not disposed to abuse the confidence which 
the Americans have kindly placed in me. Such is 
the plan of conduct which I have followed until now, 
and which I shall continue to follow ; but when some 
ideas occur to me, which I believe may become use- 


ful when properly rectified, I hasten to impart them 
to a great judge, who is good enough to say that he 


heart tells me that a favourable opportunity offers, 
I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of participating 
in the peril, but I do not think that the vanity of 
success ought to make us risk the safety of an army, 
or of any portion of it, which may not be formed or 
calculated for the offensive. If I could make an 
axiom, with the certainty of not saying a foolish 
thing, I should venture to add that, whatever may 
be our force, we must content ourselves with a com- 
pletely defensive plan, with the exception, however, 
of the moment when we may be forced to action, 
because I think I have perceived that the English 
troops are more astonished by a brisk attack than by 
a firm resistance.” 

The account of the treason of the American 
General, Arnold, though not new, is interesting, 
as coming from an eye-witness. 

“During that year, a conference took place at 
Hartford, in Connecticut, between the French gene- 
rals and General Washington, accompanied by Ge- 
neral Lafayette and General Knox; they resolved 
to send the American Colonel Laurens, charged to 
solicit new succours, and above all, a superiority of 
force in the navy. On their return from this con- 
ference, the conspiracy of Arnold was discovered. 
General Washington would still have found that 
general in his quarters, if chance, or rather the de- 
sire of showing Lafayette the fort of West Point, 
constructed during his absence, had not induced him 
to repair thither before proceeding to Robinson’s 
house, in which General Arnold then resided. 

Historians have rendered a detailed account of 
the treachery of Arnold. When, at his own request, 
the command of West Point was confided to him, 
he urged General Washington to inform him what 
means of information he possessed at New York. 
He made the same request to Lafayette, who acci- 
dentally had several upon his own account, and to 
the other officers who commanded near the enemy’s 
lines. All these generals fortunately considered 
themselves bound by the promise of secrecy they 
had made, especially as several of the correspondents 
acted from a feeling of patriotism only. If Arnold 
had succeeded in discovering them, those unfortunate 
persons would have been ruined, and all means of 
communication cut off. 

“Arnold was very near receiving the letter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson in the presence of the 
commander-in-chief: he had turned aside, with La- 
fayette and Knox, to look at a redoubt ; Hamilton 
and Mac-Henry, lieutenant-colonels, the one aide- 
de-camp to Washington, the other to Lafayette, had 
gone on before to request Mrs. Arnold not to wait 
breakfast for them. They were still there, and 
Arnold with them, when he received the note: he 
turned pale, retired to his own room, and sent for 
his wife, who fainted. In that state he left her, 
without any one perceiving it: he did not return 
into the drawing room, but got upon his aide-de- 
camp’s horse, which was ready saddled at the door, 
and desiring him to inform the general that he would 
wait for him at West Point, hurried to the bank of 
the river, got into his canoe, and was rowed to the 
Vulture. The general, when he learnt on his arrival 
that Arnold was at West Point, fancied that he had 
gone to prepare for his reception there, and without 
entering into the house, stepped into a boat with the 
two generals who accompanied him. When they 
arrived at the opposite shore, they were astonished 
at finding they were not expected : the mystery was 
only explained on their return, because the despatches 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson had arrived in the 
interim, . 

“ An historian has spoken of the generosity with 
which Mrs. Arnold was treated. It is, in truth, 
highly honourable to the American character, that 
during the first effervescence of indignation against 
her husband, she was able to go to Philadelphia, 
take her effects, and proceed with a flag of truce to 
New York, without meeting with .the slightest in- 
sult. The same historian (Mr. Marshall) might have 
added, that the very evening of Amold’s evasion, 
the general, having received from him a very inso- 
lent letter, dated on board the Vulture, ordered one 
of his aides-de-camp to tell Mrs. Arnold, who was in 





an agony of terror, that he had done everything he 





is pleased with them. On the other hand, when my | 


could to seize her husband, but that, not having 
able to do so, he felt pleasure in informing her jy 
her husband was safe.” 


In a letter to the Chevalier de Luzerne 
- . + SMe 
further details are given. 

“ Robinson House, opposite W. Point, Sept. 26, nw, 

‘When I parted from you yesterday, Sir, to come 
and breakfast here with General Arnold, we Wer 
far from foreseeing the event which I am NOW goi 
to relate to you. You will shudder at the dang» 
to which we have been exposed ; you will admin 
the miraculous chain of unexpected events and sy, 
gular chances that have saved us; but you vill }, 
still more astonished when you learn by what jp. 
struments this conspiracy has been formed. Wey 
Point was sold—and sold by Arnold: the same ma 
who formerly acquired glory by rendering such jn, 
mense services to his country. He had lately . 
tered into a horrible compact with the enemy, an 
but for the accident that brought us here at a cu. 
tain hour, but for the combination of chances thy 
threw the adjutant-general of the English army ix 
the hands of some peasants, beyond the limits of oy 
stations, West Point and the North River, we shoulj 
both at present, in all probability, be in possessigy 
of the enemy. 

“ When we set out yesterday for Fishkill, we wer 
preceded by one of my aides-de-camp, and one of 
General Knox’s, who found General Arnold and his 
wife at breakfast, and sat down at table with them, 
Whilst they were together, two letters were given ty 
Arnold, which apprised him of the arrestation of 
the spy. He ordered a horse to be saddled, went 
into his wife’s room to tell her he was ruined, ani 
desired his aide-de-camp to inform General Wash. 
ington that he was going to West Point and woull 
return in the course of an hour. 

“ On our arrival here, we crossed the river and went 
to examine the works. You may conceive our a 
tonishment when we learnt, on our return, that the 
arrested spy was Major André, adjutant-general « 
the English army ; and when amongst his paper 
were discovered the copy of an important council of 
war, the state of the garrison and works, and obser. 
vations upon various means of attack and defence, 
the whole in Arnold's own hand-writing. 

“The adjutant-general wrote also to the general, 
avowing his name and situation. Orders were seit 
to arrest Arnold ; but he escaped in a boat, got on 
board the English frigate the Vulture, and as no 
person suspected his flight, he was not stopped at 
any post. Colonel Hamilton, who had gone in pur- 
suit of him, received soon after, by a flag of truce, a 
letter from Arnold to the general, in which he er 
tered into no details to justify his treachery, and a 
letter from the English commander, Robertson, who, 
in a very insolent manner, demanded that the adju- 
tant-general should be delivered up to them, as he 
had only acted with the permission of General Ar- 
nold.” 

We next copy an extract from a letter from 
General Washington to Lafayette, on his resig- 
nation of the Presidency of the United States. 

« Mount Vernon, February Ist, 173. 

“ At length, my dear marquis, I am become a 
private citizen on the banks of the Potomac, and 
under the shadow of my own vine and fig-tree, free 
from the bustle of a camp, and the busy scenes of 
public life. I am pleasing myself with those tranquil 
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enjoyments of which the soldier, who is ever in pur- 
suit of fame; the statesman, whose watchful days 
and sleepless nights are spent in devising schemes to 
promote the welfare of his own, perhaps the ruin 0 
other countries, as if this globe was insufficient for us 
all; and the courtier, whois always watching the coum 
tenance of his prince, in hopes of catching a gracious 
smile ; can have very little conception. I am no 
only retired from all public employments, but Tam 
retiring within myself. I shall be able to resume 
the solitary walk, and tread the paths of private life 
with heartfelt satisfaction: envious of none, I am 
determined to be pleased with all, and this, my dear 
friend, being the order of my march, I will mov 

gently down the stream of life, until I sleep with my 
fathers. * * I thank you most sincerely, my dea 

marquis, for your kind invitation to your house if 

should come to Paris; at present, I see but little 
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ivate affairs during these few years, will not 
only oblige me to suspend, but perhaps for ever hinder 
pe from gratifying this wish. This not being the 
ase with you, come, with Madame Lafayette, and 
view me in my domestic walks. I have often told 
you,and I repeat it again, that no man could receive 
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'ept. 26, 17y MM you in them with more friendship and affection than 
» Sit, to conf { should do, in which I am sure Mrs. Washington 
old, we wen fil would cordially join me. We unite in respectful 
Mm now Bing compliments to your lady, and best wishes to the 
t the dang: fl little flock. : os 
will aduinfy “With every sentiment of esteem, admiration, 
ts and sip, fm and love, Tam, &c.” 
You vill [lf Jn a letter to General Washington, we find 
by what il sre curious anecdote of Lafayette’s having once 
med. Weg heen a disciple of Mesmer. Later in life, we 
wtp ielieve he had altered his opinion on that moun- 
ately fy bank. 
phe “ A German doctor, called Mesmer, having made 
re at . cof De greatest discovery upon animal magnetism, he has 
ances thy: instructed scholars, among whom your humble servant 
ish army inf ® called one of the most enthusiastic. I know as 
limits oe much a8 any conjuror ever did, which reminds me of 
1, We shoulj i old friend’s at Fishkill interview with the devil, 
1 possession fat made us laugh so much, at his house, and be- 
“ fore I go, I will get leave to let you into the secret of 
ill, we were Mesmers which, you may depend upon, is a grand 
and eed philosophical discovery.” 
1old and his] ©The third volume consists so entirely of poli- 
with then, {Mf tics, that it is difficult to make selections. 
ere giventpi Ithas been a great disappointment to us to 
restation off have met with these volumes first in the English 
dled, wert translation: it is not to be doubted that they 
Tuined, andi jose much of their charm, in not giving to us the 
eral Washi freshness and simplicity of the original. The 
and woul! translation, indeed, seems poorly and imperfectly 
erand wert “ecuted. In the very first paragraph is a blun- 
sive our as. “et Which surely cannot exist in the original. 
mn, that th “Under the title of ‘ Revolution of America,’ are 
-general off™ comprised eight years of M. de Lafayette’s life, from 
his paper the commencement of 1771 until the end of 1784. 
t council of His three voyages to the United States divide those 
, and obser. eight years into three periods: 1777, 1778; 1779~— 
nd defence, 1781; and 17821784.” 
ho gue The Irish Tourist ; or the People and the Pro- 
7 oo 
oat, got ony "inces of Ireland. Darton & Harvey. 
and as noff Tus is a fictitious tour, interspersed with ima- 
stopped at ginary adventure, written “to present juvenile 
one in pur-@ readers with as lively and graphic a view of 
of truce, Ireland, as a diligent ‘study of the best tourists, 
ich me some personal knowledge of the country, and a 
Pag memory early filled with details, gathered from 
: Gt djue the lips of those who knew well the land they 
rem, as beg ‘Poke of, would permit” [Preface]. Whether or 
eneral Ar. !0ttheauthor, in adopting this “unreal mockery” 
as the frame-work of his volume, has acted ju- 
tter from “iously, his bookseller will shortly tell him. 
hte aad For our own parts, we needs must lament, that 
States, @ * Volume possessing every other evidence of 
let, 1794 truth and reality, should want the earnestness of 
become aj Purpose, and convincing power, which a narra- 
omac, and “We, so constructed, cannot possess. The work 
r-tree, free bears every mark of having been written by an 
scenes 0 Irishman, and one well versed in the habits, 
se tranquil opinions, and other peculiarities of his native 
er in pur land: so that he would have been fully entitled 
yeh.» speak on such matters on his own authority. 
ger He has also the merit of opening his reader's 
‘ont for us 20S * the true relations subsisting between 
nail Catholic and Protestant, (which are not those only 
4 gracious of religious difference,) and thus of explaining 
Lam not] Phenomena which party violence on both sides 
but I am ¥ perpetually striving to obscure. The liberal 
o resume™ °pitions put forth respecting the Catholic popu- 
rivate life ‘ation, may the more readily be trusted, as the 
ne, I am wthor is a sincere and rigid—if not, perhaps, to 
, my deat] asmall extent, a bigoted—Protestant. 
will al To avoid, altogether, religion and politics in a 
fo a Work on Ireland, is a sheer impossibility ; and 
vouse if I wee doubt whether, if attainable, it were to 
but little desired: but it is creditable in the author, 





that he has not dragged them in without neces- 
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sity ; nor indulged in any asperity of partizan- 
ship. Altogether, it is an unpretending and 
pleasant little book. 

The following sketches of Irish mendicity 
will be read with peculiar interest at the present 
moment :— 

“Many of the men were gone to England to the 
harvest, leaving their wives and daughters to maintain 
themselves as well as they could in their absence. 
He enquired if they would really bring back the 
greater part of their earnings, and was assured they 
would :—that they would probably beg their way 
back, sleeping either in the open air, or under sheds 
by the way-side, if permitted. * * 

“What becomes of the family at home in the 
absence of the father?’ was Vergos’ next question : 
his eyes turned, as he asked it, upon two or three 
miserable hovels on the coast. He saw a poor half- 
naked woman, with two children, go to the door of 
one of these hovels. He saw the door open; and 
after a moment’s parley, to his utter amazement, he 
saw the inmates of this hovel, but one degree better 
clad than the poor creatures without, reach out their 
hands, and bestow a gift of potatoes on the beggar. 
She seemed noway surprised : she took it as if it was 
her customary daily portion; sat down by the road- 
side, and ate herself, and gave to her children. 

“*Stay awhile,’ whispered Arthur; ‘more are 
coming.” And as he spoke, other applicants were 
observed, creeping along from different points to- 
wards the cottages; and it seemed that, while a 
potatoe was left in the bowl, they were supplied. 

“* Are these all vagrants?’ asked Vergos, of a 
decent-looking man, who just then approached from 
the town. 

“*Not one of them, sir, I believe,’ said the man, 
touching his hat civilly. ‘I think I know every face 
among ’em; and well enough I may, for they're 
regular customers. That woman, that has scarce 
strength to crawl, and drags along with her a little 
boy in her hand, is Pat Rochfort’s wife :—a decent 
fellow, and good workman as need be ; but he’s off 
harvesting.’ 

“* Good heaven !—and is there no provision for 
a decent workman’s wife, that she must be driven to 
live by begging till he returns 2” 

“¢Tt’s no more nor less than most of them do, sir: 
but they don’t reckon it begging. The neighbours 
can’t bide the reproach of having them starve at 
their doors ; and *tis cheaper to give potatoes than 
money.’ 

“¢ But those poor people, living in those wretched 
cottages,—surely they cannot afford to spare even a 
potatoe !’ 

“Til enough, sir, indeed; but they know, when 
their turn comes, they'll be helped. We all take 
turn-about. I suppose, in the long run, I give the 
worth of two shillings in potatoes and milk every 
week ; and some, and not rich either, I know, do 
more :—none like to have the curse put upon them.” 

“¢ But have these families no means of living but 
this, in their husbands’ absences ?” 

“¢ One or two may, sir; but very few, I believe. 
When you know that aman has but fivepence a-day 
for labour, you may well think there can have been 
no provision beforehand.” * * 

“One day a sudden shower had driven us to the 
shelter of a farm just at the time of dinner: the 
family were taking their meals, of which potatoes 
formed by far the greater part. This was a lonely 
place, I could see no other abode from it, and yet 
even here the servants were called up five or six 
times from the dinner-table to relieve the applicants 
at the door, and in no case was the application re- 
fused, nor even answered churlishly. I could not 
but admire the patience of these people, for it is 
after all a matter not less of expence than of con- 
stant interruption and irritation, which I should 
have thought calculated to sour the temper and har- 
den the hearts of those subjected to it. On the con- 
trary, the habit of giving seemed to be the established 
one, and refusals quite the exception. The more I 
saw of the spirit of the farmers and tradesmen in 
Ireland, the more I felt how difficult it would be by 
any system of poor-laws to check mendicancy ; they 
have so accustomed themselves to an indolent un- 
enquiring habit of bestowing food on all who ask, and 





take so little heed of the quantity outgoing on this 


account, that they really would consider it a burden 
to be made to pay a very trifling tax, and a serious 
hardship to be at the trouble of denial. I once re- 
quested a farmer’s servant to be so kind as to ascer- 
tain for me how large a quantity of potatoes was 
given as alms at her master’s door on one summer’s 
morning ; she accordingly filled a measure of nine 
stone early in the morning, giving out of that and 
nothing else, and bestowing only at the usual rate,— 
by two o’clock the basket was empty! How much 
was added in the course of the afternoon, I had no 
opportunity of learning. Even the labourers, I 
found, while they had even a basket of potatoes in 
the house would give out of that to any one who 
asked. The farmers were all very unwilling to cal- 
culate on the subject, and if I began upon it, I soon 
saw they were desirous of evading it. They mostly 
said, however, that they would rather give as they 
did now than have any compulsory assessment ; they 
do not miss what they bestow in potatoes, but a 
money tax they cannot pay. I once ventured to 
ask whether instead of giving indiscriminately to all 
who came, it would not be better to put the same 
quantity aside and send it to a mendicity society, 
where the reaily distressed would be relieved, but 
impostors detected ; but the farmer replied, ‘ I would 
rather give them myself,—besides the wife would 
never come into it, nor any woman in the parish.’ 
I must add, that although I myself was often most 
eloquently importuned for alms, I never heard the 
applicants at farm-houses or cottages making use of 
any strong solicitation. Aid was generally given 
them without either threat or importunity ; the givers 
make no calculations,—if the beggar’s bag is already 
full it seems to make no differencé. They would 
feel themselves in want of a blessing if the poor man 
was sent away unrelieved ; and thus is the system 
kept up,—and many, no doubt, are its evils. The 
labourer and even the small farmer is really often a 
poorer man than the mendicant, who earns consider- 
akly more at times than his own subsistence ; and 
the burthen of supporting the distressed is taken 
from the rich and thrown almost wholly on the class 
least able to afford it. I found, indeed, that the 
houses of the gentry were no places for beggars’ 
resort; very few dared come beyond the porter’s 
lodge. In some instances, potatoes, or a certain 
weekly sum of money was given them, but not by 
the hands of the rich themselves ; nor could I accuse 
them of hardness on this account, for I felt that, 
were the case my own, I should feel extremely averse 
to encourage so bad and pernicious a state of things 
as that which exists. Very many of these rich peo- 
ple also expend large sums in such works as are cal- 
culated to improve the real condition of the people, 
and no one can doubt that by so doing they are 
better benefactors than the bestowers of indiscrimi- 
nate alms.” 


For the benefit of the unlearned, we add a 
brief explanation of the con-acre system, which 
figures so frequently in newspaper articles. It 
is followed with a just remark on absentees, with 
which we shall close our article :— 


“Before I came to Ireland, I had heard con- 
tinually of what is called the con-acre system. I 
did not understand it, and enquired its meaning 
particularly,—a melancholy meaning it has for the 
poor Irish. The con-acre, or corn-acre system then, 
is this:—a poor man wishes to rear his own crop of 
potatoes or grain ; but without capital he cannot till 
or manure the ground. He goes, therefore, to a 
richer neighbour, a farmer or land agent. This 
larger proprietor manures, ploughs, and prepares 
some land to receive a crop, no matter whether he 
be himself the owner of it or only the original tenant. 
The poor man then agrees to take a portion of this 
prepared land, perhaps a half, a quarter, or perhaps 
only an eighth of an acre for one season only; all 
then that the subtenant has to provide is the seed 
that is to be put into the ground. A high rent is gene- 
rally fixed, such indeed as cannot be paid but in good 
seasons, perhaps as much as ten or twelve pounds 
per acre, and higher too. If the crop seems not 
likely to reward the labourer after he has paid the 
rent, he throws it up, and the landlord takes what 
he can out of the crop. Thus the land comes to be 
subdivided, and the poor racked to the uttermost to 





pay what is often no more than a bare subsistence, * * 
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In travelling from Dingle to Tralee we fell into 
company with a farmer from England, settled on 
one of the estates of an English proprietor, who gave 
us a very intelligent account of his neighbourhood. 
My son was curious to hear his opinion of the effect 
of absenteeism. ‘Why, sir,’ he replied, ‘it is as 
the landlord is ; I should like, no doubt, to see my 
lord living amongst us ; but then we know very well 
that lords and gentlemen from England cannot be 
fond of spending their lives here, besides that they 
have often their fine places in England. What I 
think we have a right to ask is, that they choose 
sg agents, and come among us sometimes to see 

ow we go on; but I never will join in the cry 
against them merely for being absentees, when I see 
many of these absentees doing more for us than 
many who live close by us. When they spend thou- 
sands of pounds in useful public works, which pounds 
might have been kept in their own pockets, and will 
profit them but little for many years to come, it 
would be very ungrateful to run them down because 
they are absentees. Besides, sir, I must tell you, to 
be fair, that it is often no such very great blessing to 
have a resident English landlord. Ifa high church 
tory comes and settles down here, we know full well 
that he will lend himself to those who do Ireland 
mischief; who set the people quarrelling, and by 
meddling with their priests, inflame all their animo- 
sities. Of course I am a Protestant, and should be 
very glad to see the people here Protestants too, but 
it is downright nonsense to talk as Englishmen often 
do, of the whole fault being in the Catholic religion. 
If the people have employment they are neither 
wretched nor idle; if they have neither they are 
both.’ ” 





Sketches of Imposture, Deception, and Credulity. 
Tegg & Son. 


Tue title of this book is excellent. To fulfil its 
promise, and to do justice to its philosophy, 
would require no ordinary abilities; and fur- 
ther, should an author thus gifted be found 
with courage to give free utterance to his 
thoughts, the probable consequence would be 
—consignment to a cell in Bedlam. If, on the 
other hand, the writer, aware of his danger, and 
mixing his wisdom with a sufficient dose of pru- 
dence, should cast abroad his truths, not by 
handsfull, but soberly and discreetly, taking 
every precaution not to frighten the elderly ladies 
of society from their afternoon’s siesta, and in- 
sinuating rather than asserting his deductions, 
he would produce a work that would cover him 
with glory, and prove a lasting benefaction to 
his species,—provided always, that—he could get 
anybody to read it. The present age is an age 
of railroads and steam-engines, of practical and 
tangible philosophy, with utility for its pretence, 
and money-making for its motive; and all the 
time that can be spared, from this, the serious 
business of life, is devoted to the idlest amuse- 
ment. The literature of the times may, accord- 
ingly, be arranged under two heads: solid, ma- 
terial science, to meet the first of these tenden- 
cies; and flimsy fiction, to satisfy the last. As 
for that higher and more noble philosophy which 
is directed to make man acquainted with his 
own powers, dispositions, and relations to ex- 
ternal nature, and by that knowledge to train 
and discipline his intellectual faculties, and to 
preserve him from self-abuse, we are so far from 
making progress, that we have fallen far in 
arrear of the writers of the eighteenth century. 
Napoleon, by a stroke of his pen, obliterated the 
moral sciences from the Cyclopzedia of his In- 
stitute; and the fruit of that enforced oblivion 
has been, a chaos of conflicting absurdities,—St. 
Simorianism, mysticism in religion, revived Pla- 
tonism in philosophy, and the absurd and extra- 
vagant in domestic and fictitious literature. In 
Englend, so tyrannous an exertion of authority 
was not wanting to baffle the curiosity and to 
blight the intelligence of the nation. ‘To stifle 
the natural impulses to moral and metaphysical 





inquiry, and to turn men’s thoughts into other 
channels, it is sufficient that the culture is not 
lucrative. Poor Philosophy! the booksellers re- 
ject you, the colleges denounce you, and the 
public know you not: wisely, therefore, do you 
act in retreating to your cell, and leaving the 
world to the biographers of Greenacre, the com- 
pilers of Treatises ‘‘ as bespoke,” and the servants 
of the tenth Muse, presiding over the mysteries 
of puffing in general. 

Fully aware of this state of the public mind, 
we ought not, perhaps, to find fault with the 
present volume, because it has not been written 
up to our idea of what such a book should be. 
These five-shilling volumes are put together, like 
Peter Pindar’s razors, to sell; and, unlike Peter 
Pindar’s razors, their intrinsic excellence, instead 
of being a god-send, is a positive impediment to 
the fulfilment of their intention. Not however 
having, for the moment, a due consideration of 
this fact, we were fairly bitten by the tempting 
title; and took up the work with the hope of 
finding in its pages some anatomical display of 
the prevailing “ credulity” of mankind, with a few 
simple, but appropriate remedies, to strengthen 
them against the “ imposture and deception” [in 
what do these differ?] of which they are the 
perpetual victims. The illusion did not last long; 
a perusal of the very first page satisfied us that 
the author had no such matter in his mind; and 
a further inspection proved, that the work was a 
mere addendum to the Percy Anecdotes,—a col- 
lection of stories (most of them of a rather 
threadbare notoriety), all unmethodized, and un- 
relieved by any particular elegance of style, 
or judiciousness of commentary. Lest others 
should have fallen into a similar error to our 
own, we hasten to assure the “ market,” that 
there is nothing in the volume to make the world 
wiser or better; nothing to disturb the ordinary 
happy composure of its mind; not one startling 
thought, nor one incentive to reflection ; nothing 
calculated to discredit one reigning prejudice, or 
to call in question one established error. It is 
all light reading, good to be taken at the break- 
fast table, or to occupy a parlour window; just 
the sort of thing that is in universal demand, and 
for which the many may advance their crown, 
with a full reliance on obtaining the worth of 
their money. 

In the very first paragraph, the author calls 
in question the dogma of Aristotle, that incredu- 
lity is the foundation of wisdom; and lays it 
down, that a certain extent of credulity is “ ab- 
solutely necessary to the well being of social 
communities ; for universal scepticism would be 
universal distrust.” This is a mere abuse of 
terms; and abundantly proves that the writer 
does not even understand his own title-page, and 
utterly mistakes the gist of the question at issue. 
Credulity and incredulity, even in common par- 
lance, donot, according to etymological strictness, 
imply the naked fact merely, of belief or disbelief, 
either specific or habitual; but they involve also 
a judgment concerning the propriety of those 
dispositions. But, in the present instance, where 
credulity stands opposed to imposture, the judg- 
ment is inferred with more than customary em- 
phasis and intensity. Some attempt, therefore, 
might have been expected to discover the basis 
of such judgments, and to ascertain tlie fitness of 
their application. Credulity is belief without 
reasonable motive; and incredulity is disbelief 
in defiance of it. Now, as far as the book is 
evidence of the man, it is clear that the author 
had no other motive for censuring as credulity 
the instances that he cites, than the simple fact 
that the things believed have ceased to be gene- 
rally credited. ‘The following are the heads of 
his chapters :—Oracles,.False prophets and Mira- 
cles, Roman Catholic superstitions, Hindoo 
superstitions, Royal impostors, Disguises in be- 


| ing, ~~ inscriptions and medals, 









half of royalty, Military stratagems, M 

ing, Miscellaneous impostors, Literary im 
Deceptions in painting and sculpture, in engray. 
Perpetual 
lamps, Pantomimic delusions, Mystery of the 
Iron Mask, South Sea bubble, Blood’s attack on 
the regalia, Vampyrism, Juggling, Prodigies 
Botanical superstitions, Alchemy, Astrology 
Medical delusions. Without pausing to com. 
ment on this strange jumble of things hetero. 
geneous, it is enough to remark that there is no 
very great expense of wit requisite in discoverin 

nor any vast utility in denouncing to the public, 
the folly of belief in such matters. A joke m 
Oracles, a horse-laugh at Alchemy and Astrology, 
are easily raised; but “the whirligig of time 
brings in his revenges,” and the present age js 
no less prolific in absurdities than any of its 
predecessors. Homoeopathy, Morison’s pills, and 
the Unknown Tongues, are pregnant instances 
of the unreasoning naso-ductility of the species; 
and a word or two on these subjects would not 
have been out of season. It is not by railing at 
the old women’s tales of other days, that the 
human mind is to be fortified against imposture, 
but by supplying men with a better knowledge of 
their own nature, and by laying down juster 
canons of criticism ; and, above all, by infusing a 
profounder respect for truth, and encouraging a 
manly courage to seek for it wherever it is to be 
found. Anecdotes and instances, such as are 
collected in these sketches, are useful enough as 
illustrations of the modes in which men are led 
astray, by their ignorance, their indolence, their 
passions, their indifference to truth and false- 
hood, or by a moral cowardice, which is the most 
contemptible of all the occasions of man’s errors 
of judgment; but a work in which is given the 
anecdotes, without a word of the principles they 
are calculated to illustrate, is not only unprofit- 
able and barren of consequence, but it must also 
be wanting in that variety and spirit which dis- 
tinguish the really amusing from the mawkish 
and the insipid. Of all tiresome reading, there 
is nothing, to intellects of any grasp or solidity, 
more exhaustingly wearisome, than such bald 
and unconnected prattle. ‘To render an enume- 
ration, like that before us, valuable, some expo- 
sition should have been given of the influences 
which rendered each particular imposture suc- 
cessful in its day, and how those influences were 
eventually overpowered or removed. It is not 
enough that one error, like one nail, should drive 
out another; unless men are forewarned and 
fore-armed against the recurrence of a like mis- 
take, no real progress in civilization is made. 
There exists at present a more than usual want 
of a “ Philosophy of Incredulity,” written with 
this view. Life, in England, has become an afiait 
of such difficulty, that what between the pursuits 
of money-making and of politics, men are left, 
without instruction or habits of enlarged re- 
flection, at the mercy of quacks and impostors of 
every description. ‘To use the illustration of an 
ancient, men have touchstones to try the fine- 
ness of their gold; but the criterion between 
truth and falsehood seems very nearly lost to 
society. Not only are errors innumerable current 
among all ranks, but errors, that mutually ex- 
clude each other, hold simultaneous sway over 
the same individual. Great outcry is made 
against those whose life, in its different periods, 
is inconsistent with itself; while no notice 1s 
taken of concurrent inconsistencies, far more 
common, and more discreditable. ‘This it is that 
has called forth our strictures on the work before 
us, which, perhaps, are so far unjust, that while 
they glance at the folly of society, they appear 
directed against the individual author, That 
author has written “ to order;” he has composed 
a work for a market in which it will be widely 
demanded. He has made his volume what he 
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snd his bookseller meant it to be, and if it is not 
ghat it ought to be, the fault is not his, but the 

blic’s. In justice, then, we must add, that 
for those who do not trouble their heads about 
hilosophy, and who have no profane aspirations 
to igniting old father Thames, the ‘ Sketches of 
Jmposture and Credulity’ will afford as much 
entertainment as other works of the class: and 
we only regret that it and its class-fellows should 
occupy SO large a space In literature, to the ex- 
clusion of better things. 








Central Society of Education. (First Publica- 


tion.) Taylor & Walton. 

Jy the palmy days of the Athenian Republic, a 
deputation was sent to aremote district of Thrace 
for the purpose of opening new channels of com- 
merce. One of the deputies was a young phy- 
sician, who, finding that fees came like angel 
visits, exchanged drugs for diplomacy, and 
bandages for red tape. Still he retained a 
hankering after his old profession; and when 
he reached the place of his destination, he was 
so struck by the appearance of the inhabitants, 
that he paid little attention to merchandise. 
Every one he met was wounded or disfigured ; 
and on examination he discovered that they were 
all purblind ; that they ran against each other, 
against posts and pillars, and stumbled over 
stones and brambles. He returned in all haste 
to Athens, assembled the faculty, laid the case 
before them, and then made a general appeal to 
Athenian philanthropy for the relief of a suffer- 
ing population. Exeter Hall could not match 
the excitement produced on the occasion; and 
all our charitable societies could not rival the 
exertions made by the Athenians on this occa- 
sion. Ships were loaded with unguents, salves, 
sovereign specifics, radical remedies, and in- 
fallible cures; every physician sent a prescrip- 
tion, quacks contributed their quota of nostrums, 
and apothecaries seized the opportunity of get- 
ting rid of their unsaleable drugs. ‘The precious 
consignment, under the convoy of an entire 
medical school, supported by a division of archi- 
tects to found ophthalmic hospitals, was safely 
wafted over the waters of the AEgean, and arrived 
in the Thracian harbours. “ Blessed, and thrice 
blessed was the land thus favoured !"’ our readers 
will be ready to exclaim. No such thing: the 
Thracians were not aware of their blindness ; 
and unconscious of disease, they would not take 
the remedies. Ointments were spoiled, salves 
were wasted, physic was thrown to the dogs, 
and the disappointed doctors returned home to 
announce a new discovery—that before a man 
feels anxious to be healed, he must first be con- 
vinced of his sickness. Years passed on, the 
Thracians continued to break their shins, their 
noses, and occasionally their necks,—content to 
suffer as their fathers had done before them. 
At length a philosopher, whose name unfortu- 
nately has not come down to us, took a cargo of 
mirrors to Thrace, showed the patients their 
sunken eyes and swollen glands, and made their 
disease visible to themselves. The Thracians, 
as Moore says, 


By means of looking-glasses soon 
Became a most reflecting nation. 


They sent for oculists, imported eye-waters, and 
steadily pursuing the prescribed sanitary course, 
were very soon able to see as well as their 
neighbours. 

The Central Society of Education seems to 
have fallen into the original fault of the Athe- 
nian physicians: they are prescribing modes of 

ucation to a nation unconvinced of its wants; 
they erect the hospitals and provide the staff, 

t they have yet to look for the patients; the 
medicines are ready, but the mirrors have been 
forgotten. There is no use in celebrating the 


to demonstrate its urgent necessity; until that 
is done, no efficient measures of amendment can 
be expected. ‘ ‘The minister waits for the people, 
and the people for the minister,” says Mr. Wyse; 
but would either wait, if ignorance was known 
and felt to be a dangerous disease? Is such 
apathy shown in the case of cholera or of typhus? 
Does the doctor wait for the patient, and the 
patient for the doctor? No; the minister, in 
this, as in other cases of no very ancient date, 
says, “The measure is not called for by the 
people: where are your petitions?—what con- 
stituency has made national education the sub- 
ject of a pledge on the hustings?” On the other 
hand, societies and committees have talked so 
much on the subject of education, that people 
believe something to be doing, and of course ab- 
stain from interference. We feel sensibly that 
nothing has been done, that nothing is doing, 
and that nothing will be done until the attention 
of the nation is thoroughly roused—until Edu- 
cational Societies imitate the wise policy of the 
Society for the Abolition of Slavery, and impress 
upon the public mind a deep Conviction of the 
evil to be remedied, and the necessity of its re- 
moval, leaving all the questions of form and 
manner for future consideration. Looking- 
glasses, not drugs, were the great want of the 
Thracians. 

We are told that— 

“A Committee on English Education has termi- 
nated its evidence ; another on Irish, after sitting two 
sessions, is about to report in reference principally 
to the academical department ; two others, appointed 
to consider the plan of the Board of Irish Education, 
are at this moment occupied in parliament.” 

But what were the questions which principally 
engaged the attention of these Committees ?— 
not whether education was wanting, but whether 
catechisms were morality and creeds religion ;— 
not whether the people should be instructed, but 
whether the Church should exclusively supply 
teachers, or share its monopoly with the meeting- 
house ;—not whether a national system be ab- 
solutely requisite, but what system would give 
least offence to one party and most advantage 
to another. The two committees now sitting 
in judgment on the Irish Board of Education, 
are summoned to investigate—what? The na- 
tional advantages of the system, and its appli- 
cability to the present state of Ireland? No 
such thing: they are investigating how many 


obscure parish school and the Catholic chapel: 
they are devoting an extraordinary share of cri- 
tical acumen to comparing versions of the Scrip- 
tures, discussing the gender of Hebrew pronouns, 
and settling the disputes between Biblical com- 
mentators. Philology and metaphysics, rhetoric 
and logic, the Jewish Sanhedrim and the Council 
of Trent, Pope Sixtus and King James, Cardinal 
Bellarmine and Archbishop Magee, Dr. Dens 
and the Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan, the decrees of the 
Lateran and the votes of Exeter Hall, and a 
long catalogue of subjects equally interesting, 
form the staple of investigations which it is ex- 
pected will throw light on the subject of educa- 
tion! Look to the list of witnesses—how many 
are there whose opinions must have been formed 
amid the feuds of party zeal, and their views 
taken in the distorting atmosphere of Irish fac- 
tion. Is there a person of common sense who 
does not know that both Committees will divide 
on their Report; that the conclusion will be 
modified to conciliate opposition ; that there will 
be a night's debate on the presentation of each ; 
and that matters will then remain pretty much 
as they are at present. 

The first article in the volume published by 
the Central Society of Education, states the ob- 
jects of the Society. Let us examine them briefly. 


yards, feet, and inches there are between some | 


what ought to be, the education of both sexes of 
all classes.” This is a philosophical, not a prac- 
tical object: it aims at discovering the best 
theory of education—a matter rife with contro- 
versy ; and it omits the preliminary doctrine in 
which all must concur, before the Central Society 
can possess influence, namely, that some system 
of instruction is necessary. 

Forthwith the Prospectus proceeds to detail a 
number of improvements that might be intro- 
duced into the nursery, the juvenile school, and 
the higher class of academies. The sugges- 
tions are excellent; but they have been urged 
upon the world a thousand times over, with little 
or no effect. The question is, by whom are these, 
or any other improvements, to be introduced? 
Do we expect the change to be wrought by the 
present race of nursery-maids and teachers? Do 
we expect smugglers to amend the revenue laws? 
Schoolmasters will tell the Society that their re- 
commendations are mere moonshine, and pursue 
their old career until they are coerced by some- 
thing more forcible than advice and argument. 
We are next told, that the Society will inves- 
tigate “the nature and character of the schools 
established by bodies of benevolent individuals” 
—that is, the Society will interfere with the Na- 
tional and the British and Foreign schools: one 
irresponsible body will arrogate to itself the 
right of pronouncing judgment on other irre- 
sponsible bodies:—what will be the result? 
These independent societies wil! deny the usurp- 
ed jurisdiction; a paper war inevitably follows, 
and education remains stationary until the quar- 
rels of its patrons are adjusted. 

As if there were not already sufficient elements 
of discord in the subject, the Prospectus raises 
and decides the question of compulsory educa- 
tion; and this, too, without saying one word 
about the preliminary question, “Who are to 
teach?” The precedent of the Lord Chancellor's 
interference is quoted to establish the principle ; 
but it is not stated whether the same authority 
must be invoked to make the mechanic or the 
peasant perform his duties as a parent. For 
our own parts, we think compulsion mischievous 
in the beginning, and unnecessary in the end. 
All that government should bestow on the sys- 
tem is superintendence,—just as it provides 
that competent persons should alone dispense 
drugs, but does not compel sick men to take 
physic. 
| But the Central Society is not content with 
| limiting its functions to direct education ; it will 
extend its ample wings over prison discipline, 
the administration of the Poor Laws, the ma- 
nagement of Lunatic Asylums, and, in order to 
be sure of opposition, the discipline of the Uni- 
versities. Finally, the Society is to sit in judg- 
ment on books, maps, models, &c.; and though yet 
in its cradle, no less than five educational models 
are announced under its sanction: of these, oneis 
to illustrate Dr. Lardner'’s Euclid, another Dr. 
titchie’s Geometry, and a third Mr. Remer’s 
Lessons on Form—three excellent works, that 
do not want the Central Society’s protection. 
The precedent, however, we do not hesitate to 
say, is most dangerous; and the fate of the So- 
ciety for Diffusing Useful Knowledge should 
warn other bodies from interfering in matters of 
business, and opening a door for puffery and 
quackery ! , 

The volume contains some Statistical papers 
which may do good,—and to give them circula- 
tion, comes strictly within the province of sucha 
Society. There are others of great value, which 
could not fail to do good if put forward in any 
other form thanas a part of a volume treating on 
one, and that by no means an attractive, subject ; 
people would read them with interest and with 
benefit if judiciously and moderately adminis- 
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never dream of wading through a volume of 
educational theories. 

We have long supported the great cause of 
National Education; we have gladly hailed 
every effort made to impress its importance on 
the public mind, because we feel convinced that 
the subject is intimately connected with the 
morality, the social happiness, and the future 
prosperity of this country. It is with sincere 
regret, therefore, that we see so many whoshare 
our conviction, wasting their energies, and un- 
designedly diverting attention from the first 
great object, to matters of future detail. Still 
more deeply do we lament the unnecessary pro- 
vocation to controversy which is given by the 
attempt to enferce favourite opinions; attempts 
to prescribe the mode, as well as establish the 
fact. 

We have censured freely what we deem amiss; 
and we trust that our remarks will be‘received 
in the friendly spirit that dictated them. The 
Central Society cannot execute the task it has 
sketched out for itself: the reform of education, 
or rather the forming of national education—for 
no such thing exists in England—must be the 
work of the government and the country. Let 
the Central Society rouse public opinion, and 
bring its force to bear upon both; let it collect 
the scattered energies that now often work in 
opposition to each other—let it show the nation 
its moral disease—let it make every man feel 
the want,—but let it not usurp the proper func- 
tions of the government and the legislature. 
Once more, we direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the proceedings of the Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery, Did that body prescribe 
how negro emancipation was to be effected, the 
amount of the master’s compensation, or the 
duration of the slave's apprenticeship? Had 
they done so, they would have utterly failed ; 
but they wisely directed all their efforts to arouse 
the nation, and to induce the people to protest 
against the continuance of slavery—aware that 
when men in power know that a thing must be 
done, they are never at a loss to find the means 
of doing it. 





National Education, by O. de Beauvoir Priaulx.— 
The ideal system of perfection pourtrayed in this 
work on National Education is creditable to Mr. 
Priaulx’s philanthropy, but it is not applicable to 
the present state of society in Great Britain. 

Wheelwright’ s Comedies of Aristophanes.—Though 
this translation cannot compete with those of Mit- 
chell and Walsh in spirit, variety of metre, or comic 
humour, it surpasses both in fidelity, and will there- 
fore be more welcome to classical students. Mr. 
Wheelwright is not practised in the mechanism of 
verse ; his lines are frequently rugged and prosaic, 
and in the choral odes he fails lamentably ; the 
literal version of lyrical pieces must necessarily be 
flat. He has entirely omitted the passages in which 
his author spoke too broadly for ears polite—a liberty 
which we cannot wholly excuse, because Aristophanes 
is not likely to fall into the hands of those who re- 
quire a Family Shakespeare. 

Cary’s Mythological and Chronological Inquiries — 
Mr. Cary belongs to the school of conjectural anti- 
quarians, whose researches are objects of curiosity 
rather than utility. He endeavours in this work to 
prove that the doctrine of the Trinity was preserved 
more or less distinctly in all the ancient mythologies, 
and consequently must have been derived from the 
original revelation to the patriarchs; he also investi- 
gates the chronology of ancient Egypt, a subject 
which we deem involved in hopeless obscurity. 

The Two Worlds, serving as an Introduction to the 
translation of Mr. Urquhart’s work on Turkey and its 
Resources, by M. Gustave d’Eichthal, &c. (Les deur 
Mondes, &c.) Leipsig, 1837.—The title of this work 
will sufficiently declare its nature and objects. Our 
pages take no cognizance of politics, and we are not 
called upon to give any opinion on the multum diique 
vexata questio of England's intervention between 


Turkey and Russia. If the small still voice of phi- 
losophy could hope to make itself heard amidst the 
brawlings of faction, we might, perhaps, have been 
tempted to enter upon the general principles, at 
least, which should regulate a commercial nation, in 
such contingencies ; but we refrain ; contenting our- 
selves with simply announcing the work in question, 
for the benefit of those whom it may concern. 

Souvenirs of a Summer in Germany in 1836.— 
* Pretty words!”—Thus laconically did pious John 
Wesley indorse certain letters of that jealous and 
energetic lady, his wife; thus laconically might we, 
also, justly and sufficiently review the volumes before 
us; which contain travelling sketches of German 
life and scenery, inns, castles, the immortalized Brun- 
nen, and the picture gallery of Dresden, taken 
during last summer, and done in “ pretty words.” 
The lady-writer is sensitive and amiable—moralizes 
upon stones and running brooks, finds “ good in 
everything,”—and gives up her whole heart, concern- 
ing all she sees, to the pages of her journal with a 
simplicity of remark and geniality of manner, which 
have a great charm for us. 











List of New Bowgs.—The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, 
by Charles Babbage, 8vo. 9s. 6d. cl.— Memoirs, Correspon- 
dence, and Manuscripts of General Lafayette, 3 vols. 8vo. 
22. 2s. bds. (also French edit.3 tom. 36s. swd.)—Alexander’s 
Voyage of Observation among the Colonies of Western 
Africa, 2 vols. 8vo. plates, 36s. ¢l.—The Eastern Seas, or 
Voyages in the Indian Archipelago, by G. W. Earl, 8vo. 
12s. bds.—Cooper’s England, with Sketches of Society in 
the Metropolis, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—the Summer, 
by Robert Mudie, roy. Sino. 5s, cl.—Graah’s Expedition 
to Greenland, (from the Danish), 8vo. 8s. 6d.cl.— Roberts’s 
Two Years at Sea, 2nd edit. fc. 5s. cl._—Souvenirs of a 
Summer in Germany, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. bds.—Stan- 
dish’s Shores of the Mediterranean, 8vo. 8s. cl.—The Tour 
of the Don, 2 vols. 18mo. 7s. cl.—Marnock’s Floricultural 
Magazine, Vol. I., 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl.—Christian’s Family 
Library, Vol. XXIV., (English Martyrology, Vol. I., 6s. cl. 
—Dale’s (Rev. Thomas) Pastoral Sermons, Svo. 10s. ¢l.— 
Horsfall’s Manual of Family Prayer, 18mo, 2s. cl.— Mant’s 
Translation of Ancient Hymns from the Roman breviary, 
1Smo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Dunn’s Selections from Fletcher's Works, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Fletcher’s Works, Vol. VI., 4s. 6d. ¢l.— 
Christian Counsels to a Young Person, 18:a0. Is, 6d. cl.— 
Ayres's Mystery of Godliness, l2mo. 3s. cl.— Thoughts on 
the Religious State of the Country (America), with Reasons 
for Preferring Episcopacy, by the Rev. C. Colton, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.cl.—Songs of Beranger translated, fc. 5s. cl.—Cory’s 
Chronological and Mythological Inquiries, fc. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Pellico’s Duties of Men, from the Italian, 12mo. 5s, cl.— 
Scelta di Prose Italiane, roy. 18mo. 6s. cl.— De Porquet’s 
First Italian Reading Book, tc. 3s. 6d. cl.—Library of 
Fiction, Vol. I1.,8vo. 8s. cl.— Holden’s Christian Expositor, 
new edit. 12mo. 12s. cl.—Martin’s Conveyancing, roy. Svo. 
Vol. Il. Part L., 12s. bds.— Whately’s Peculiarities of the 
Christian Religion, 4th edit. Svo. 10s. bds.—Anecdotes of 
Kings; or Gertrude’s Stories for Children, sq. 16mo. 3s. 6d, 
cl.—Stories from the History of France, sq. 16mo. 4s. bf-bd. 
— Rose and Anne, sq. 16mo. Is. 6d. cl.— The T'wo Cousins, 
sq. 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— Remember, or Mamma’s Birth-day, 
sq. 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Martin’s Book of Sports, sq. 16mo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—The Child’s First Book of Manners, sq. 1s. 6d. 
cl.—Originai Tales, by Mary Elliott, 1Snio. 2s. cl.—Irving’s 
Introduction to the Study of the Civil Law, 4th edit. 9s. 
bds.— Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, 
3rd edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Burder’s Fifty-two Village 
Sermons, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Werdsworth’s Works, Vol. V., 
(Yarrow Revisited, &c.), to complete the edition of 1832, 
fe. 6s. bds.—Gully on Nervousness, 8vo. ts. cl.—Ryan’s 
Obstetric Aphorisms, 32mo. 2s. cl.— Ryan's Medico-Chirur- 
gical Formulary, 32mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Jacob Faithful, Vol. IL. 
illustrated, post Svo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Chorley’s Memorials of 
Mrs. Hemans, 2nd edit. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. 









ORIGINAL PAPERS 


CUPID SLEEPING. 

From Gray, after Plato. 
In blest Idalia’s realm, where forests green 
Of myrtle, interweave their massy hair, 
Buried chin-deep in bloom, young Love was seen 
Pressing with rosy cheek his rosy lair: 
On the high branch his quiver hung, the while 
His darts slipt from his languid little hand, 
And o’er his scented lips, half ope’d to smile, 
Hovered a ceaseless bee with murmur bland. 

G. D. 








ZEGINETAN MARBLES, 

Ir may be interesting to the public to know that 
the sculptures from one of the Tympana of the 
Temple at A®gina, to which we lately made allu- 
sion (No. 493), in reference to the casts now to be 
seen at the British Museum, are those discovered 
about the year 1815, by Baron Haller, a German 
architect, Baron Stackelberg and Mr. Linck, two 
German painters, and Messrs. Cockerell and 





Foster, English architects. They were found among 


the ruins of a temple, on the summit of tm 
| of the high hills on the island of A€gina, wh 
| is easily distinguished from Athens, distant in , 
| Straight line about 18 miles, and lying in the centy 
| of the Gulf, which takes its name from the Islan, 
| The five artists above named were pursuing their 
studies together at Athens, and of course, 
other objects of antiquity, visited AEgina. Qp ; 
close examination of the several blocks that encum. 
bered the site, they turned up some fragments ¢ 
sculpture, quite distinct in character and expression 
from thoseat Athens. Their curiosity was stimulate) 
by the happy discovery of these statues, which haj 
escaped the attention of the artists of the Dilettan; 
Society, who had formerly measured the Temple 
or which had been disregarded by them. They Were 
induced to make a thorough investigation of the 
ruins, and at length ten figures of the eastern, and gi 
figures of the western pediment, rewarded the ep. 
terprise and skill of the discoverers. They were, yp 
believe, sent to Malta, and an offer made of them ty 
our government for five thousand pounds. Our states. 
men, however, were not at that time so well aware 
of the value of works of art, even in a commercial 
point of view, as they are now: so that, while they 
were doubting and haggling, the discoverers accepted 
an offer of purchase from the king of Bavaria, by whom 
they were bought at the amount which might have 
secured them to this country. They were then sent 
to Rome, and restored, with great judgment, anda 
most conscientious regard for antique art, by Thor- 
waldsen. They now form the chief attraction inthe 
splendid Glyptotheca at Munich. 

/fgina was at one time the proud rival of Athens, 
excelling her in the number of her ships and in the 
reputation of her works of art. But the Athenians, 
jealous of the power and skill of the /&ginetans, at 
length drove them from their island, and they found 
a shelter at Thyrea, in the Argolis, conceded to them 
by the Lacedemonians. They subsequently retumed 
to their native land, when the Athenians lost their 
fleet at the Hellespont; but they ever regained 
their ancient power or prosperity. 

The ten figures of the east pediment are those, 
the casts of which have recently been put up in the 
British Museum. They represent a combat of war- 
riors engaged in deadly strife, suddenly separated by 
Minerva. We are not aware whether the subject of 
the group has been satisfactorily ascertained. But 
as one of the figures has the Phrygian cap or helmet, 
it may, perhaps, represent one of the popular tradi- 
tions connected with the siege of Troy. We should 
imagine that all the figures, which originally formed 
the group, are not preserved; as the composition, 
instead of presenting that fulness of subject which 
marks the sculptures of the tympana of the Par- 
thenon, appears meagre and deficient. 

The character of the sculpture is stiff and hard, 
but simple; the anatomy, of a conventional style, 
then probably considered good, but not displaying 
that refinement which distinguished the age of Pe- 
ricles. The size of the figures is under that of the 
lite,the Minerva, who stands erect in the centre, not 
measuring more than five fect high, independently 
of the plume of her helmet. The expression of the 
heads is unmeaning. The belts for the swords and 
the swords were affixed to the marble, and were 
most probably of metal. Many tresses of hair and 
parts of helmets were attached by metal nails. The 
drapery is of the straight, long-folded Egyptian or 
early Etruscan style. 

All these peculiarities, which were distinctively 
termed Aiginetan by the ancient Greeks themselves, 
render these groups highly valuable in an historical 
point of view. ‘There cannot be a doubt, that they 
are of a period prior to the sculpture of the Par- 
thenon, but to what precise epoch they may be as 
signed antiquarians are not yet agreed. : 

The Temple itself, of which they formed part, is 
one of the most pleasing and elegant examples of 
Grecian taste now existing. Its elevated situation 
commanded a view of the coasts of Attica and of the 
Peloponnesus. The spot is fertile, and the sea at a 
short distance washes the foot of the mountain, that 
it crowns. Twenty-five columns still remain of the 
exterior, and two or three of the interior peristyle. 
It was six-columned in front, and had a colonnade 
all round, and the cell was lighted from an opening 
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ish this edifice, which will doubtless be fully 
i by Mr. Cockerell, who we believe is en- 
on a work, which is specially devoted to this 
Temple. Two small female figures holding each a 
fower in her hand, with a large lotus or honeysuckle 
omament between them, formed the groups which 
terminated the apex of each pediment 3 and the 
fragments of winged sphinxes were also discovered, 
which doubtless occupied the extremities of the in- 
dined cornices. A great many of the tiles were 
found, as also the antefixz, which were of terra cotta, 
covered with a thin coating of plaster, painted with 
a black colour, and light and dark ochre. 

It has been generally supposed, that this was the 
famous temple of Panhellenian Jove, but the groups 
of the Pediments, which have no reference whatever 
tothat deity, and the fact that that Temple is de- 
sribed by ancient authors to be on the loftiest 
mountain of the island, whereas the hill on which 
these ruins are situated is by no means the highest, 
has led to the opinion, that the site of the Temple 
to Panhellenian Jupiter has yet to be discovered. 
The modern Greeks have now at their command 
the means to decide the point. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


We have received an Edinburgh paper, enclosing 
areport of the annual meeting of the Association for 
the Promotion of the Fine Arts, recently held in 
that city. This ought to offer encouragement to 
similar Societies south of Berwick-upon-Tweed ; and 
wecannot but call especial attention to the rapid 
increase in the subscriptions, which, in the first year, 
“amounted to about 700/.; last year to 13007. ; and 
this year to 2120/7.” The first prize was Harvey’s 
Trial of Shakespeare, value 350 guineas. We may 
take this opportunity to remind those who are inter- 
ested in the subject, that the subscription lists of 
the London Society must close in a short time. 


A most satisfactory general meeting of the West 
London Literary and Scientific Institution was held 
o Friday, the 19th inst. A report was read, by 
vhich it appears, that 208 members have already 
jdned the Institution; that more than 500. have 
been received for subscriptions and donations ; that 
alibrary was rapidly forming, nearly three hundred 
volumes having been collected in less than three 
weeks. There are to he reading-rooms ; a museum ; 
lectures delivered weekly, &c. of course. But a 
new and valuable addition is proposed to be made, 
inan exhibition-room for works of art. This is as it 
should be—the agreeable and the useful mixed in 
right proportion. From another Institution, more 
individual in its aims, but of no less value—The 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution—we receive most 
gratifying accounts of prosperity ; of activity on the 
pat of the principal movers of the Society, and 
sympathy expressed, to a liberal amount. Yesterday 
week, our contemporaries tell us that the treasurer 
jaid the sum of five thousand pounds into the Bank. 

We are glad to hear the Authoress of ‘Our Vil- 
lage’ mentioned among those to whom it is possible 
that the patronage, so liberally shown, of later years, 
by our government, towards the authors of England, 
may be extended. If the excellent and humanizing 
tendency of a series of works, as well as the talent 
displayed in them, enhances a writer's claim, Miss 
Mitford stands among the foremost of those who de- 
erve recognition. 

We have had the pleasure (and amazement) of 

ring, in private, the Brobdignag Paganini, re- 
cently arrived, who is making our stringed instru- 
nent players quake before him—and Dragonetti 
declare, that he must have dealings with the Great 
Unknown! We mean, in plainer phrase, M. Langlois, 
the most wonderful artist on the contrabasso that we 
(and we imagine the world with us) have ever heard. 
What with pizzicati, like cannon balls dropped into 
vater, and flourishes strong, nimble, and surprising, 
and singing tones—the whisper of an elephant—and 
lrmonics—think of harmonics on the double-bass ! 
—Wwe should have felt excited beyond all precedent, 
ud we not also felt a little awe-struck. It is music 
‘omake those who hear, “ have nightmares in their 
beds” (as Hood hath it). We hope that the charm 
vill be tried upon the Philharmonic audience. 


XYUM 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery with a SELECTION of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Ttalian, Flemish, Dutch, and French Schools, 
will he OPENED on Monday Next, the 29th instant, and _con- 
tinue open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the Even- 
ing.—Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, ls. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPEN.—NEW EXHIBITION, representing the In- 
terior of the Basitica or St. PAUL NEAR ROME, BEFORE 
AND AFTER ITS DESTRUCTION BY Fire; and the VILLAGE 
or ALAGNA, IN PIEDMONT, DESTROYED BY AN AVALANCHE. 
Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open Daily 
from Ten till Five. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 22.—W. R. Hamilton, Esq., F.R.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair—Extracts from the following 
papers were read :— 

1. A letter from Captain Alexander, in Southern 
Africa, dated Nabees (Warm Bath) January 1, 
1837, stating that having quitted the Missionary 
Station at Kamiesberg, whence his last dispatches 
were dated, on the 16th November he travelled 
with a caravan composed of 20 persons, 50 horses, 
50 bullocks and a flock of sheep, towards the Orange 
River over the most barren country he had ever 
witnessed ; stony grey plains, with low shrubby 
plants scattered over them. On the 23rd they 
reached the Orange River, at the junction of the 
Giep, or Hoom, one of its northern tributaries, and 
at about 70 miles from the sea, crossed it without 
difficulty, and continued for three days’ journey to the 
north-east till they reached the Kraal of the Chief 
Abram, of the Bondlezwaart tribe, which is composed 
of 60 reed huts, situated on each side of the dry bed 
of the River Hoom, only full three times a year, in 
the midst of an extensive plain with conical hills of 
200 feet high, rising here and there; the population 
of the Kraal is about 600. “ Here are lions, spring- 
boks, zebras, jackals, ostriches, &c. close around us,” 
says Captain Alexander, “and the chief has shot a 
lion within half a mile of the spot at which I am 
now writing. I have lately returned from a visit to 
Africaaner’s Kraal, about 60 miles east of this spot, 
and we are only waiting for the thunder-rains 
of this month to start for the north, towards Wal- 
visch Bay and the Damaras country; in the mean 
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time we are packing our specimens and making | 


preparations. I have got about fitty well preserved 
birds’ skins and some quadrupeds from Great Nama- 
qua Land. 
whence this spot derives its name, is 103° of Par.” 

2. A letter from Colonel Light, Surveyor General 
to the South Australian Association, dated St. Vin- 
cent’s Gulf, November 24, 1836, giving a very favour- 
able account of the prospects of the colony ; he 
mentions that an excellent harbour, with three 
fathoms at low water, had been found—also a creek 
extending to within two or three miles of the fresh- 
water lakes—and that the site of the capital of the 
colony will most probably be fixed on the eastern 
coast of Gulf St. Vincent, in the parallel of about 35° 
—very near the stream marked in our maps as Sturt 
River. 

3. An account of the ascent of the Old Calabar 
River, for the distance of about 100 miles from the 
sea in the Bight of Benin, to the village of Old 
Ecricok, in the Quorra steamer, by Messrs. Becroft 
and Oldfield. —September 50, 1836. Started in 
company with 100 canoes containing about fifty men 
each, and proceeded up the river. At fifty miles from 
the sea we rounded the point of Cross River, and 
entered a reach running north-west, with from two to 
seven fathoms of water, with a strong current ; islands 
and mangrove trees very abundant. The next reach 
was in a north-east direction, and the river was 
800 yards wide. Continuing our ascent, the river 
occasionally narrowed to 100 yards, and again widen- 
ed out almost into a lake, studded with islands ; at 
about ninety miles the eastern shore begins to rise 
into hills and the river flows through deep hanks till 
we reach the town of Old Ecricok seated on the 
slope of a hill which rises 250 feet above the river 
on itseastern bank. Immediately around the houses 
is a clear space, beyond which is a forest of fine trees ; 
from information collected during a stay of five days 
here, we are led to believe this fine river is a branch 
of the Quorra diverging from that river below the 
junction of the Tschadda. Old Ecricok is situate in 
lat. 6° 40’ north, long. 8° 10’ west of Greenwich. 


On this subject, Captain W. Allen, who surveyed 
the river Quorra in 1833, comes to a different con- 
clusion ; his reasons are, briefly, that in his passage 
up and down, he observed no divergent of any size 
leave the river on its eastern side between the 
Tschadda and Ibi; that the preservation of its 
breadth throughout this distance, and also its keeping 
the same general direction, and carrying down a 
larger quantity of diluvium to the sea, would tend to 
prove the Nan to be the principal trunk of the river; 
and lastly, that by the position assigned to old 
Ecricok, it is distant eighty miles from the nearest 
point of the Quorra, with an intervening elevated 
tract of country ; whence he concludes that the Old 
Calabar is a noble, independent river,—that it has 
its sources far away in the north-east, and after having 
drained the south-eastern side of the elevated plateau, 
named King William’s range on the map, is turned 
to the westward by the Qua and Rumby mountains, 
and empties itself into the sea in the Bight of Biafra, 
forming, with the Quorra, one common delta; but 
that probably there is water communication between 
the two streams by the Cross river, which traverses 
their delta, and falls into the Calabar at about fifty 
miles from the sea. 

In illustration of this paper, Captain Allen’s ex- 
cellent chart of the river Quorra, or Niger, which, 
through the liberality of Mr. Macgregor Laird, he 
was enabled to make in the year 1833, was now, 
for the first time, exhibited to the public. This 
chart, which is on the scale of twelve inches to a de- 
gree, extends upwards from the sea about 400 miles 
to the large town of Rabb&, marking the depth of 
water, and the features of the banks, and containing 
a very picturesque view of the point where the 
Tschadda pours in its collateral stream. 

4, A memoir on the island of Old Providence, by 
Mr. C. F. Collett, R.N. 

On the eastern shore of Central America, distant 
about forty miles from the Mosquito coast, lies the 
small island of Old Providence, in lat. 13° 21’ N., 
long. 81° 22’ W., celebrated in former times as the 
haunt of the buccaneers, and especially of Morgan, 
whose name stands conspicuous in their annals, 

During the progress of the recent survey in the 
West Indies, under Capt. R. Owen, R.N., this island 
was thoroughly examined, and the dangerous coral 
reefs which surround it, at a distance to the north- 
ward of nine miles, investigated, and accurately laid 


The temperature of the warm spring, | down in our charts, thereby rendering an important 


| service to hydrography, and to commercial interests 





in general. . 

This island is about 4) miles long by 22 miles in 
its greatest breadth; it is of an irregular shape, and 
may be seen at a distance of ten or twelve leagues, 
and is easily distinguished from the neighbouring isle 
of St. Andrew’s by the outline of its abrupt and 
peaked mountains, the highest of which, nearly in 
the centre of the island, rises 1,190 feet above the 
sea. Separated from its northern end by a cut of 
from twenty to thirty fathoms wide, is the island of 
Catalina, forming the northern boundary of a harbour 
so named, affording secure anchorage in from 2 to 35 
fathoms. Morgan’s Head, named after the before- 
mentioned buccaneer, is a very remarkable rock, 
nearly detached from the south-western point of the 
island of Catalina; it rises forty feet above the level 
of the sea, and bears a striking resemblance to the 
figure of a man’s head. Fuel, water, and provisions, 
may be procured here in abundance ; cedar is plen- 
tiful, and quite equal in quality to that which grows 
on the Honduras shore, near Cape Gracias a Dios; 
it squares from twenty to twenty-four inches; man- 
chioneal is also common. Beef, pork, poultry, and 
fish, may easily be obtained, and of good quality; as 
also pigeons, guanas, and hickatee, or land-turtle, 
—the latter is found in abundance, and forms a de- 
licious article of food; yams, cocoa-nuts, plantains, 
&c. are plentiful. The population of the island is 
342 persons, one half of which are slaves. Their 
chief employment is in raising cotton, and catching 
turtle, which form the principal articles of export, 
in exchange for which the inhabitants get British 
calicoes, cloths, &c. at an exorbitant price. 

The island is under the government of the re- 
public of New Granada. Since the year 1660 it had 
been the resort of buccaneers, and many traces yet 
remain of the forts erected by them. Latterly, it 
was selected as the head-quarters of General Aurey, 
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a French adventurer, who with a commission from 
the government of Buenos Ayres, much annoyed the 
Spanish trade, during the struggle in which the colo- 
nies threw off the yoke of the mother country. 

The survey, during which this island was examined, 
has, in the course of the last five years, under the 
command of Captain R. Owen, R.N., been carried 
from Cape Catoche, the north-eastern point of Yuca- 
tan, down the coast of Honduras, and along the 
Poyais shore to Cape Gracias a Dios, from thence 
to the southward as far as the Rio San Juan. Capt. 
Owen has also remodelled the charts of that most 
intricate group, the Bahama Islands; he has corrected 
numerous errors in those at Haiti and Cuba, and 
after minutely examining the bank of Demerara, he 
surveyed that river for 200 miles from its mouth. 
The survey of that archipelago of islands, cays, and 
shoals, the West Indies, is continued under the 
direction of the Hydrographic Office, and executed 
by Lieut. Barnett, R.N., whose labours on the vast 
and dangerous cays near the Mosquito coast have 
entitled him to the gratitude of every West Indian 
navigator. In concert with the survey of the eastern 
coast of Central America, an examination of the 
western shores is now carrying on under Capt. Bel- 
cher, R.N., whose present ground is between the 
gulfs of Panama and California; but he will ulti- 
mately unite the surveys of Capt. Fitz Roy to the 
discoveries of Vancouver and Beechey ; “ ang thus,” 
to quote from the concluding pages of the just pub- 
lished volume of the Journal of the Geographical 
Society, “ will the British government present to the 
mariner and geographer the noble gift of a correct 
and uniform representation of the whole western 
coast of America, from Cape Horn to Behring’s 
Straits, comprising a space of upwards of 9,000 
miles.” ' 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 9.—W. 8. Macleay, Esq. in the chair. Mr. 
Gould exhibited a new family of ground-finches, 
from the collection of Mr. Darwin, consisting of four 
genera, and fourteen species, of a form entirely new, 
which were principally from the Gallapagos Islands, 
but inhabit a vast portion of the western coast of 
America. Dr. Andrew Smith, who has recently re- 
turned from the interior of South Africa, exhibited a 
series of drawings of birds and animals, containing 
many newand hitherto undescribed species. Amongst 
the birds were three Herpestes, from between lat. 53° 
and 25°, Galago Moholi, Coliphernos Concola, and 
Olis ruficrestis. A drawing of a hippopotamus gave 
quite a new character to that animal, as generally 
understood, and, it was observed, agreed with that of 
Pennant. There was also explained a new antelope 
(Bastard Harte-beest of the natives), the horns of 
which only have been previously known in Europe, 
and which are in the collection in the United Service 
Museum; Antilope ellipsiprimnus, exhibiting the 
female without horns; the horns of the Antilope 
Oreas, the female of which had been described by 
Hamilton us a new species; the Bos Caffre Calf, 
and five species of Mr. Ogleby’s new genus Cynictis, 
one of which is in the possession of the Society, from 
West Africa. Mr. Waterhouse described three new 
species of the rare genus Galago, and Mr. Gould re- 
cognized the following new species of birds—a new 
Plerocles, Corythax, Crateropus, Falco, with a red 
mark on its back; Lamprotornis, Merops, Bucco, 
similar to that of Abyssinia, described by Dr. Riippell, 
and an Estrilda, the country of which genus appears 
to be Africa. 

May 23.—W. 5S. Macleay, Esq. in the chair. A 
letter was read from Dr. Weissenborn, Secretary to 
the Zoological Society of Saxony, accompanying a 
preserved head, and a stuffed specimen of the German 
Marmot, or Hamster, and detailing some facts in the 
economy of the animal. A communication was read 
from Mr. Bennett on Marine Phosphorescence ; the 
writer attributing the luminosity of the sea not alone 
to the mollusc, meduse, &c., but to various fish, 
having particularly noticed it from an osseous fish 
about ten inches in length, belonging to the order 
Abdominales. He also caught a shark, about 1} 
foot long, which was very luminous, particularly on 
the back, and being most vivid when it struggled. 
The permanence of the light showed that it belonged 
tothe fish, and continued till it died, which was about 
three hours, but after death the skin possessed no 





particular appearance. It was conjectured that this 
light was provided by nature to enable this and other 
fish to catch their prey. A letter was read from Dr. 
Riippell, describing the Phytotorna tridactyla, which 
had only been previously known from the account 
given by Bruce. It belonged to the order Pogonius, 
and was the same as that described and named 
Buppo Saltii, hy Lord Stanley, and from the former 
circumstance he named it P. Brucii. The Chairman 
observed, that Mr. Cumming Bruce had promised him 
the original MS. description of the celebrated insect 
Zim. It was from the irregular description of ani- 
mals and plants given by Mr. Bruce, that the fabled 
travels of Baron Munchausen took their rise, but 
the majority of his almost miraculous tales had since 
received credence, this being the only one on which 
doubt prevailed. It was observed, that, in his late 
visit to Abyssinia, Dr. Riippell had not been able to 
trace the remotest identity of any insect in that 
country with that described by Mr. Bruce under this 
name. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 2.A paper was read on the cultivation of 
the Strawberry, by T. A. Knight, Esq., who, on this 
occasion, as at the Anniversary meeting, took the 
chair. Medals were bestowed on Mrs. Laurence, 
F.H.S., Mr. John Green, Mr. Glenny, Mr. C. Young, 
Mr. Groom, and Mr. Pressly, for the very beautiful 
greenhouse plants exhibited by them. Copies of the 
Auditor’s report, which had been submitted at the 
general meeting the day preceding, were distributed, 
and gave much satisfaction, from the evidence they 
bore of the progressive improvement in the Society’s 
finances. The.Right Hon. Lord King, and three 
other gentlemen, were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. The Meteorological report of observations, 
between the 18th of April and this day, was as 
follows :— 


Barom.—Highest, April 18. ......29.970 
29.376 






Lowest, April 29........ 376 
Therm.—Highest, April 26. ......64° Fahr. 
Lowest, April 20........ 28° Fahr. 


Total amount of rain, 1.05 inch. 

May 16.—A paper, by T. A. Knight, Esq., was 
read, ‘On the preservation of the early foliage of 
Peach and Nectarine Trees.’ Medals were awarded 
to James Bateman, Esq., to Mrs. Marryat, and Mr. 
J. A. Henderson, for the meritorious cultivation of 
the Orchideous and other plants, exhibited by them. 
Seed of the Festuca Urii was distributed from Mr. 
Bishop, gardener at Methven Castle, near Perth, 
whose recommendations of it as a grass which will 
withstand long drought, &c. are very high. The 
award of the Judges at the Garden exhibition, which 
took place on the 13th instant, was announced. Five 
candidates were elected Fellows, and Dr. Falconer, 
of Saharunpore, a Corresponding Member. The 
Meteorological observations reported were :— 


Barom.—Highest, May 15....... .30.228 
Lowest, May 9.......... 29.636 

Therm.—Highest, May 2......... 64° Fahr. 
Lowest, May 9..........30° Falir. 


Total amount of rain, 0.81 inch. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

May 15.—J. B. Papworth, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—M. Blouet, architect, of Paris, and author of 
the Restoration of the Baths of Caracalla, and of 
the antiquities of the Morea, was elected an Honorary 
and Corresponding Member. Amongst the presents 
announced, was a cast from Lord Prudhoe’s splendid 
model of the Obelisk of Carnac, from J. Bonomi, 
Esq. A paper was read from Rev. Richard Burgess, 
on the recent topographical discoveries in the Roman 
Forum, in which the writer gave his opinion from 
observations made during the recent excavations on 
the site of that celebrated place of popular assem- 
blage, that what has hitherto been considered its 
length, was in reality its breadth, and that it must 
have covered a much larger space than that assigned 
to it by antiquarians. He also identified the Temple 
of Saturn in the Forum with that of Jupiter Tonans, 
and gave good reasons for abandoning the latter 
designation. His observations went further to prove, 
that classical and other writers had formed erroneous 
notions respecting the real situation, extent, and 
other particulars of the ancient Roman Forum. 
Major Cumming Bruce, M.P. exhibited a series of 
interesting views of the Roman and other antiquities 
in the ancient Roman provinces of Northern Africa, 





which had been taken by his relative Bruce, thy 
celebrated traveller ; this being accompanied by 
paper explaining the means by which Bruce 4 
enabled to penetrate into the country in which these 
views were sketched. 





Mepico-Botanicat Societry.—May 24,_ 
Stanhope, President, delivered his annual address jn 
the theatre of the Royal Institution, which was len, 
for the occasion. The only loss of Members by death 
in the past year were Mr. Twining, of Calcutta, ang 
Dr. Bourke, of Bengal. Amongst the most important 
papers that had been read was a communication 
from Sir Robert Kerr Porter, through Sir Henry 
Halford, on the Cuichuncullo, a native remedy of 
great repute in Venezuela and other parts of South 
America. Dr. Hancock had also made some inter. 
esting contributions on several of the native remedies 
of Guiana, and particularly relating to the external 
application of the leaves of different plants, by bind. 
ing them round the body, recommending a similg 
trial with the indigenous stimulating plants of this 
country. The attention of some of the Members 
had been turned to the improvement of extracts and 
other pharmaceutical preparations, and a valuable 
series of experiments had been made by Mr. Judd 
to determine the relative value of the former, as 
obtained by different modes of evaporation. An jn. 
teresting paper had been read by Dr. Sigmond on 
the effect of odours, medicinally considered, a subject 
which, though noticed by earlier writers, had been 
overlooked by the moderns. The noble President 
concluded by impressing upon the members the im. 
portance and advantage of introducing indigenous 
remedies, which are provided in every country by 
nature for the complaints which are peculiar to it, 
and which was so particularly within the province of 
the objects of the Society. 





ROYAL SUCIETY. 


{Abstract of Papers read at previous Meetings of the So- 
ciety—continued from p. 145.) 

Researches in the Integral Calculus. Part Il. By 
Henry Fox Talbot, Esq. F.R.S. 

Having explained, in the first part of his papert 
a general method of finding the sums of integrals, 
the author proposes, in the second place, to apply 
this method to discover the properties of different 
transcendents, beginning with those of the simplest 
nature. With this view, he first shows its applica- 
tion to the arcs of the circle and the conic sections; 
and demonstrates the possibility of finding three arcs, 
such that, neglecting their signs, the sum of two of 
them shall be equal to the third, though not super. 
posable in any part: an equality which has been 
hitherto deemed impossible in the ellipse and hyper- 
bola, without the addition of some algebraic quantity. 

Investigation of New Series for the Rectification of 
the Circle. By James Thomson, L.L.D, Communi- 
cated by Francis Baily, Esq. V.P. 

The author obtains formule by which the ratio of 
the circumference of a circle to its diameter may be 
computed with much greater facility and expedition 
than by any of the ordinary methods. 

Inquiries respecting the Constitution of Salts. Of 
Oxalates, Nitrates, Phosphates, Sulphates, and Chlo- 
rides. By Thomas Graham, Esq. F.R.S. Edin. 

The results which the author had obtained from 
his former experiments, and of which he communi 
cated an account to the Royal Society, suggested to 
him the probability that the law with respect to 
water being a constituent of sulphates, would ex- 
tend also to any hydrated acid and the magnesian 
salt of that acid. As he had already found that 
the sulphate of water is constituted like the sul- 
phate of magnesia, so he now finds the oxalate of 
water to resemble the oxalate of magnesia, and the 
nitrate of water to resemble the nitrate of mag- 
nesia, His researches render it probable that the 
correspondence between water and the magnesian 
class of oxides extends beyond their character as 
bases ; and that in certain subsalts of the magnesian 
class of oxides, the metallic oxide replaces the water 
of crystallization of the neutral salt, and discharges 
a function which was thought peculiar to water. In 
the formation of a double sulphate, the author finds 
that a certain degree of substitution or displacement 


t Athenzum, 1836, p. 471. 
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occurs 5 such as the displacement of an atom of 
rtaining to the sulphate of magnesia, by an 
atom of sulphate of potash, to form the double sul- 
of magnesia and potash. The same kind of 
displacement appears to occur, likewise, in the con- 
gruction of double oxalates ; and the application of 
this principle enables us to understand the consti- 
tution both of the double and super-oxalates, and to 
explain the mode of their derivation. 

The author then proceeds to apply these principles 
to the analysis of the oxalates. In the second sec- 
tion he treats of the nitrates ; and concludes, from 
his experiments on this subject, that there is no proof 
of the existence of a single supernitrate. 

In the third section he discusses the constitution 
ofthe phosphates. Phosphoric acid, he observes, is 
quite peculiar in being capable of combining with 
pases in three different proportions ; forming, besides 
the usual class of monobasic salts, containing one 
atom of acid to one atom of protoxide as base, two 
other anormal classes of salts, in which two or three 
atoms of base are united to one atom of acid, namely, 
the pyrophosphates and the common phosphates, as 
they are usually denominated, but which the author 

poses to designate by the terms, dibasic, and tri- 
jasic phosphates. Arsenic acid forms only one class 
of salts; but that class is anormal; every member 
of it containing three atoms of base to one atom of 
acid, like the common, ortribasic, phosphates. These 
anormal classes of phosphates and arseniates, with, 
pethaps, the phosphites, are, the author believes, the 
oily known salts to which the ordinary idea of a 
subsalt is truly applicable: all other reputed subsalts 
being probably neutral in composition, as has been 
shown by the author in the case of the subnitrate of 
copper; for they all bear an analogy to this salt in 
theirsmall solubility and other properties, while they 
exhibit little resemblance to those classes of phos- 
phates and arseniates which really possess more than 
oneatom of base. A table is then given, containing 
the formulze expressing the composition of the most 
important phosphates, together with a new nomen- 
dature by which, in accordance with his views, the 
author proposes to designate these salts. He then 
enters into the details of experiments illustrating the 
composition of, Ist, tribasic phosphate of soda, am- 
monia, and water, (or the microcosmic salt of the 
old chemists) ; 2ndly, tribasic phosphate of zinc and 
water, (or what is commonly called phosphate of 
tne); 3rdly, tribasic arseniate of magnesia and 
water, (the common arseniate of magnesia) ; 4thly, 
tribasie phosphate of magnesia and water, (or ordi- 
nary phosphate of magnesia); and Sthly, tribasic 
phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, (or ammoniaco- 
magnesian phosphate). 

In the fourth section he treats of sulphates, and 
supports, by further evidence, the opinion he formerly 
advanced ; that as bisulphate of potash is a double 
sulphate of water and potash, and therefore neutral 
in its composition, so, with the sole exception of the 
anormal class already noticed, all salts, usually con- 
sidered as bisalts are, in like manner, really neutral 
incomposition. He shows that this theory is strictly 
applicable to the red chromate of potash, which ap- 
jeared to present a difficulty. 

The chlorides are next considered. The law fol- 
lowed by the chlorides of the magnesian class of 
metals appears to be that they have two atoms of 
water strongly attached to them, and which may, 
therefore, be regarded as constitutional. Thus chlo- 
tide of copper crystallizes with two atoms of water, 
ad with no lower proportion ; but several chlorides 
f this class have two or four atoms more ; the pro- 
portion of water advancing by multiples of two atoms. 
The chlorides have probably their analogues in the 
tyanides, although we are less acquainted with the 
angle cyanides of iron, copper, &c.; but the dispo- 
stion of the protocyanide of iron, and of the cyanide 
of copper to combine with two atoms of cyanide of 
Potassium, may depend on the cyanides of iron and 
of copper possessing, like the corresponding chlorides, 
t¥o atoms of constitutional water, which are displaced 
by two atoms of the alkaline cyanide in the forma- 
ton of the double cyanides. 

Further Observations on the Optical Phenomena of 
Crystals. By Henry Fox Talbot, Esq. F.R.S. 

The author had described, in a former paper, the 
rmarkable circular mode of crystallization frequently 
curring from a solution of borax in phosphoric 





acid,and producing, when examined by the polarising 
microscope, the appearance of a black cross, with 
four sectors of light, and occasionally coloured rings, 
upon each crystal. In the present memoir, he de- 
scribes some deviations from the usual forms of crys- 
talline circles; the most striking varieties consisting 
in the cross being itself highly coloured, instead of 
black upon a white ground. The author shows that 
these crystals consist of boracic acid alone, resulting 
from the decomposition of the borax by the phos- 
phoric acid. He gives an explanation of the optical 
appearances they present on the hypothesis of their 
being constituted by an aggregate of accicular crystals, 
radiating from a central point ; and the whole circle 
being of variable thickness at different distances from 
its centre, and acting with great energy on polarised 
light. Other modes of crystalline formation, depen- 
dent chiefly on the presence or absence of combined 
water, are next described. ‘These sometimes pro- 
duce crystals composed of two opposite sectors of a 
circle, united at the centre; at other times, they 
exhibit irregular elongated shapes, having a stem, 
either subdivided at both extremities into minute 
diverging fibres, or abruptly truncated ; and occa- 
sionally they present regular geometric forms ; but, 
whatever be their shape, they undergo, in general, 
spontaneous changes in the course of one or two 
days after they have been formed. 

The author then notices a property belonging to 
some crystals, similar to that possessed by the tour- 
maline, of analysing polarized light ; for which reason 
he denominates them analytic crystals. As an ex- 
ample, he mentions those obtained by dissolving 
sulphate of chromium and potash in tartaric acid by 
the aid of heat. A drop of this solution, placed on 
a plate of glass, soon yields, by evaporation, filmy 
crystals, which frequently have this property. The 
plumose crystals of boracic acid, when crystallized 
from a solution of borax in phosphoric acid, also 
possess this analytic power, and present very beau- 
tiful appearances when viewed with the polarizing 
microscope. Another instance occurs in the oxalate 
of potash and chromium, a salt whose optical pro- 
perties have been investigated by Sir David Brewster. 
If gum arabic be added to'a solution of this salt, and 
a drop of it be put between two plates of glass, a 
very beautiful arborescent, but microscopic crystal- 
lization takes place, composing a multitude of mi- 
nute prisms, growing, as if by a species of vegetation, 
and variously arranged in sprigs and branchlets, 
often resembling in miniature the tufts of marine 
conferve. A similar plumose appearance, accom- 
panied with the same analytic properties, is obtained 
from the evaporation of a drop of a mixed solution 
of nitre and gum arabic. This analytic effect is 
shown to be the consequence of the high degree of 
doubly refractive power possessed by these crystalline 
filaments, and which exists even in those whose 
diameter is evanescent on microscopic examination. 
The author entertains hopes that it will be possible 
to obtain large and permanent artificial crystals, 
which may possess the advantages of the tourmaline, 
without the inconvenience resulting from its dark 
colour. 

First Memoir on the Theory of Analytical Operations. 
By the Rev. Robert Murphy, M.A., Fellow of Caius 
College, Cambridge. 

The author considers the elements of which every 
distinct analytical process is composed, as of three 
kinds; the first, being the subject, that is, the symbol 
on which a certain notified operation is to be per- 
formed ; the second, the operation itself, represented 
by its own symbol; and the third, the resu/t, which 
may be connected with the former two by the alge- 
braic symbol of equality. The operations are either 
monomial, or polynomial; simple or compound ; and 
with respect to their order, are either fixed or free. 
He uses the term /inear operations to denote those 
of which the action on any subject is made up by the 
several actions on the parts, connected by the signs 
plus or minus, of which the subject is composed ; and 
these linear operations likewise may be monomial 
or polynomial. 

A variety of theorems for the developement of 
functions of a very general nature are then deduced 
from expansions of the fundamental expressions, de- 
rived from the principles stated in the beginning of 
this memoir: and various laws embracing the rela- 
tions subsisting between analytical operations, and 





the fundamental formule for their transformation 
are investigated. 

Observations and Experiments on the Solar Rays , 
that occasion Heat ; with the Application of a remark 
able Property of these Rays to the Construction of the 
Solar and Oxy-hydrogen Gas Microscopes. By the 
Rev. J. B. Reade. 

The method employed by the author for obtaining, 
by a combination of lenses, the convergence to foci 
of the colorific solar rays, together with the disper- 
sion of the calorific rays, consists in making a beam 
of solar light, which contains both kinds of rays, 
pass, after it has been converged to a focus by a 
convex condensing lens, through a second convex 
lens, placed at a certain distance beyond that focus: 
that distance being so adjusted as that the calorific 
rays, which, from their smaller refrangibility, are 
collected into a focus more remote from the first lens 
than the colorific rays, and consequently nearer to 
the second lens, shall, on emerging from the latter, 
be either parallel or divergent; while the colorific 
rays, which, being more refrangible, had been col- 
lected into a focus nearer to the first lens, and more 
distant from the second, will be rendered convergent 
by this second lens; so that the second focus, into 
which they are thus collected, will exhibit a brilliant 
light without manifesting any sensible degree of heat. 
The light so obtained may be advantageously applied 
to the solar, and to the oxy-hydrogen microscopes, 
from its producing no injurious effects on objects in- 
closed in Canada balsam, or even on living animal- 
cules exposed to its influence. 

Another improvement in the construction of the 
microscope employed by the author, consists in the 
cell for holding objects being made to move quite 
independently of the field glass; so that the best 
focus is obtained by an adjustment which does not 
disturb the field of view. 





Roya Society or Eprnsurcu.—Of the many 
valuable papers read at this Society we only give 
abstracts of such as are of general interest. 

An account of indications of Changes in the relative 
Levels of the Sea and Land. By James Smith, Esq. 
of Jordanhill. 

The new localities in which the author has found 
alluvial deposits containing marine remains, occur on 
hoth sides of the river Clyde, in Loch Ryan, in the 
island of Skye, and on the east and west coast of 
Ireland. Near Glasgow, and in the county of Lime- 
rick, sea shells were found about 80 feet above the 
level of high water. In the vicinity of Dublin the 
marine deposit was upwards of 200 feet above the 
sea. Mr. Smith considers that indications of this 
change of level will be found on every part of the 
coasts of the British islands. The deposit belongs 
to the newer pliocene of Lyell. The shells, of which 
about seventy different species have been collect d, 
agree in general with those now existing in the 
British seas. ‘There are, however, some of them 
which appear to have become extinct, or at least are 
not known upon our coasts. 

Notice respecting a New Reflecting Microscope. By 
Mr. Guthrie. 

Mr. Guthrie modifies Amici’s microscope, by re- 
moving altogether the plane speculum, and placing 
the object to be viewed in the axis of the tube. 
This arrangement is to the microscope what Sir W. 
Herschel’s is to the reflecting telescope. In order 
that the object may be properly illuminated, the 
part of the tube next the mirror is wholly removed, 
and three pillars substituted for it, to one of which 
the stage for the object is attached, and regulated by 
an adjusting screw. 

On Tea Oil. By Robert D. Thomson, M.D. 

A species of fixed oil, familiarly used in China 
for the same economical purposes for which olive oil 
is employed in Europe, has been ascertained by 
recent travellers in China to be produced in all pro- 
bability by the tea-plant, or another species of the 
same natural family. The author assigns reasons for 
believing that it either is, or may be, obtained from 
the seeds of various species of the two genera Thea 
and Camellia. It has been hitherto almost unknown 
in Europe. It is when fresh quite free of smell, of 
a pale yellow tint, without any sediment when long 
kept. It resists a cold of 40° F., but at 39° becomes 
like an emulsion. Its density is 927. It is insolu- 
ble in alcohol, sparingly soluble in ether. It burns 
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with a remarkably clear white flame. It consists of 
75 parts of elaine, and 25 of stearine ; whence the 
author infers its elementary composition to be, oxy- 
gen 9.853, carbon 78.619, hydrogen 11.527. He is 
inclined to think that this oil might prove an impor- 
tant article of commerce in the East, because in its 
properties it is superior to cocoa-nut oil, and the 
various other oils prevalently used for burning, or as 
oleaginous condiments, in Asiatic countries. 

On the Result of Experiments on the Weight, Height, 
and Strength, of above 800 individuals. By Professor 
Forbes. 

These experiments were made upon students in 
the University of Edinburgh, chiefly between the 
ages of 14 and 25, and were intended to illustrate 
the general inquiry as to the law of physical develope- 
ment with age, but more particularly to afford data 
for instituting comparisons between different nations, 
For this purpose, throughout these experiments, 
natives of Scotland, England, and Ireland, were 
distinguished ; and though the numbers belonging 
to the two latter countries were comparatively small, 
still the general coincidence of results, as to the three 
elements of weight, height, and strength, gives some 
confidence even in that part of the inquiry. 

The weights were expressed in pounds including 
clothes ; the heights in inches, including shoes ; the 
strength was determined in pounds by Regnier’s 
dynamometer. 

All these data for different ages were expressed 
by projection upon ruled paper, and interpolating 
curves used to deduce the mean results, which were 
then tabulated. A comparison was instituted with 
M. Quetelet’s conclusions, from experiments on a 
similar class of individuals in Belgium. The follow- 
ing deductions were made :— 

1. That, in respect of weight, height, and strength, 
there is a general coincidence in the form of the 
curves with those of M. Quetelet. 

2. In Britain, the progress towards maturity seems 
greater in the earlier years (14 to 17) than in Bel- 
gium, and slower afterwards. This seems more 
strongly indicated in the English than the Scotch 
curves. 

3. The superior physical developement of natives 
of this country above the Belgians is very marked. 
In strength it is greatest (one-tifth of the whole) ; in 
height least. 

4. So far as the English and Irish curves can be 
considered as correct, they indicate that the English 
are the least developed of the natives of Britain at a 
given age, the Irish most, the Scotch maintaining an 
intermediate, place. 

5. The maximum height is barely attained at the 
age of 25. 

6. All the developements increase during the period 
of observation (14 to 26 years of age), and all in- 
crease more slowly as age increases. Hence the 
curves are all convex upwards, (the abscisse or ages 
being projected horizontally). 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 









Mon. Institute of British Architects ......Eight. p.m. 
Tues Architectural Society................ Eight. 
* \ Civil Engineers ...... eoceeeess Eight. 
Geological Society.... eccccseeed p. Eight. 
Wep. { Society of Arts nyse weeeceeee Light, 
Royal Society....... -+-$ p. Eight, 


Society of Antiquaries cesecccces 


° ... Eight. 

Tour. Zoological Society (Gen. Business). . Three. 
Botanical Society .......+.+++++++0+4 Pp» Eight. 
Fri. Royal Institution .............-.+..4 p- Eight. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening. A new grand Opera (in 3 Acts), entitled CATHE- 
RINE GREY 


On Monday, THE MAID OF CASHMERE. 





Great Concert Room, King’s Theatre. 

MADAME DEGLI ANTONJ has the honour to acquaint the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that her Farewell MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the above Room,on SATURDAY, 
the 3rd of JUNE, 1837.—Vocal Performers: Madame Grisi, and 
Madlle. Assandri, Signors Rubini, Tamburini, Ivanoff, and La- 
blache ; Madame Pasta (who has expressed a hope to Madame 
Antonj that she will be able to render her assistance on this oc- 
casion), Madlle. Ostergaard, Madame Degli Antonj, and Madlle. 
Blasis, Mr. Balfe, Mr. Bennett, Signor Brizzi, and Signor De 
Begnis.—Instrumental Performers: Harp, Madame Larmande 
des Argus; Horn, Signor Puzzi; and Clarionet, Signor Liverani. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of all the principal Music- 
sellers; and of Madame Degli Antonj, 165, New Bond-street, 
corner of Grafton-street. 








MR. NEATE has the honour to announce that his SECOND 
SOIREE will take place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on 
SATURDAY EVENING, June 3, when OLE BULL will perform 
one of his most favourite pieces.—Vocal Peformers: Mrs. A. 
Shaw, Miss Bruce, Miss Rose Raper, and Mr. T. Welsh; Solos 
will be performed by Messrs. Puzzi, Ribas, and Marsh, of Clifton, 
on the Horn, Flute, and Harp; Mr. Neate will play a Trio of 
Beethoven for Pianoforte, Clarinet, and Violoncello, accompa- 
nied by Messrs. Lazarus and Bannister; a Quartett, with Wind 
Instrument accompaniments, and a brilliant Solo of his own 
composition. Sir George Smart will accompany the vocal music. 
To commence st Light o'clock. 

ree Tickets, for one Evening, a Guinea, or Single Tickets 
for Half-a-Guinea, may be had of Mr. Neate, 12, Panton-square, 
Haymarket, and at the principal Music-shops. 

Kine’s Tneatre.—Our first favourable impression 
of * Malek Adel’ as a clever work has been confirmed 
by a second and a third hearing. To be sure, the 
opera has been here produced under every possible 
advantage ; but though the greater portion of its 
success is accidental, and therefore ephemeral—de- 
pending upon Grisi’s exquisite singing, and La- 
blache’s imposing attitudes, and those wondrous high 
notes of Rubini’s, which must pass away with the 
present corps,—the * Malek’ has some intrinsic and 
permanent merits which prove it to he the work of 
a man of talent, if not of genius. There is more 
dramatic fitness in the music, a closer adaptation of 
sound to sense, than we meet in most of the works 
of the younger writers of Italy: if there be a want 
of fresh and spontaneous melody (which could 
hardly be expected from one, bathed, as is our 
Maestro, in other people’s music from January to 
December), there is much rich and expressive har- 
mony ; and the orchestra and chorus are admirably 
employed. As bearing out the character just given 
of the composition, we must particularize the whole 
close of the second, and the commencement of the 
third acts: were we to trust ourselves to speak of the 
performers, each of whom Signor Costa has fitted 
a merveille, we could write a respectable pamphlet 
from the notes of admiration which fili the pages of 
our libretto. We must, then, content ourselves with 
praising Madame Alhertazzi, for showing more ani- 
mation than she has hitherto shown, throughout her 
part of Josselin—with pointing to Grisi’s ‘Tu mi 
creasti’ in the second act, as the most perfect speci- 
men of cantabile singing we ever heard—and with 
declaring that Rubini’s Saracenic passion in his final 
air, is nothing short of tremendous; coming, as it 
does, in forcible contrast with the solemn chapel- 
music of the earlier part of the scene. We must 
close with a word concerning the libretto, in which 
Count Pepoli has not only produced a drama of 
progressive interest, but has also given his charac- 
ters words to sing, in many cases rising to the level 
of poetry: in all, far superior to the common run of 
opera-dialogue and soliloquy. Its story is of course 
based on Madame Cottin’s novel, but we will not point 
out how and where it diverges from the romance, as 
every one ought to go and see ‘ Malek Adel,’ were 
it only as a performance unrivalled in finish, by any- 
thing since the good days of Mr. Monck Mason's 
German company. 





Antient Concerts.—The Duke of Cumberland, 
vice Earl Fortescue, made but a stale provision of 
music for the Seventh Concert, which was held on 
the busy evening of the Princess Victoria’s birth- 
day. We had, as might have been prophesied, 
Handel’s ‘ My heart is inditing;’ the Musette from 
the Sixth Grand Concerto; and the ‘ Revenge’ song 
from Alexander’s Feast ; * What though I trace ;° 
Leo’s ‘Gloria Patri;’ and three of the choruses 
from ‘ Israel in Egypt’ (the last were performed abo- 
minably), &c. The singers were Madame Pasta 
(who sung ‘II mio ben,’ from the old ‘ Nina,’ and 
*Frenar vorrei,’ from ‘Gli Orazj,’ with a voice less 
impaired, upon the whole, than she had exhibited 
on a former occasion), Mrs. W. Knyvett, Mrs. Se- 
guin, Miss Birch, Messrs. Hawkins, Hobbs, and 
Phillips. Calcott’s ‘Once upon my cheek’ was a 
glee new to us, and very charmingly performed : the 
treble parts by Mrs. W. Knyvett and Miss Birch 
(who is a rapidly improving singer). In the second 
Act, M. Moritz Ganz was to play an adagio by B. 
Romberg: this we could not stay to hear. We 
cannot grieve that these sadly mismanaged entertain- 
ments close on Wednesday next. —- 





Haymarxet.—The papers have, for a long time 
past, contained an advertisement, stating that Mr. 
George Robins “had been honoured by the instruc- 
tions of the proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Hay- 





market, to dispose of this (malheureusement) 4) 
most the only real legitimate theatre of the 
times now extant.” Malheureusement, as Mr, Robing 
continued to assert, but heureusement, as it is said 
the proprietor thought, he could not meet with , 
purchaser. Although, however, owing to the 
sent depressed state of theatricals, there was, mal. 
heureusement, nobody inclined to buy; yet there 
were, heureusement, several who were willing to take 
it on lease. Matters therefore remained, malhey. 
reusement, in statu quo, until at last, Mr. Hooper 
late treasurer of the Olympic Theatre, having, ws he 
thought, heureusement, made a fair offer to become 
lessee, was on the point of signing and sealing—ané, 
we believe, actually attended on Monday last fo, 
that purpose—when he was met, malheureusement, 
by the information that Mr. Webster had, heureuse. 
ment (as he thought), cut him out. Borrowing Mr, 
Robins’s eloquent expression, and only begging to 
transfer it from the Haymarket—which does not, 
in our opinion, deserve it—to the Olympic—whieh, 
we think? does—and consequently styling this last 
theatre “ almost the only real legitimate,” we regret 
that Mr. Hooper did not become the lessee of the 
Haymarket ; because, having been educated in the 
best school, which Madame Vestris, six years ago, 
established, we should have looked to reaping the 
benefit of the excellent example that lady has set, 
We will, however, wait patiently, until we see what 
Mr. Webster can do. We believe that he knows 
the path he ought to follow; and he has only to 
commence and continue in it, in order to secure the 
support of the press—and, what is of more conse. 
quence—the public. 





MISCELLANEA 

Dinotherium.—The fossil head of the dinotherium, 
previously announced in our pages, having reached 
Paris, M. de Blainville has submitted a notice of it 
to the French Academy of Sciences, together with 
some sketches of it in different positions. He is of 
opinion that the Dinotherium giganteum is a genus 
of mammalia, of the family of Dugongs and Laman- 
tins, and forms part of an order, named by M. de 
Blainville, Gravigrada, on account of the heavy walk 
of the animals which compose it, and in which he 
places the elephant. He is confirmed in this suppo- 
sition by the dentition, and supposes that the dino. 
therium belongs to the aquatic portion of his Gravi- 
grada, and is a dugong with incisors and lower tusks, 
and by no means showing any certain indications of 
atrunk. The joints of the toes found with it, amid 
the fragments of other bones belonging to Edentata, 
he considers to be those of pangolins, rather than of 
the dinotherium. M. Dumeril confirms the report 
of M. de Blainville; and M. Isidore Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, in expressing the same opinion, suggests 
that the mastic and other glutinous substances used 
to preserve the head in its present friable state, 
should be removed immediately that it arrives at its 
final destination, to enable naturalists to make a 
more detailed examination. 

Myriapoda.—De Geer first remarked that the 
Tulus, when first hatched, has fewer feet and rings to 
the body than the adult myriapoda. M. Gervais has 
observed the same feature in two genera of Scolo- 
pendra, which are found in the environs of Paris, 
and which undergo a semi-metamorphosis between 
the anal ring and that which precedes it, in which 
place the new feet and segments appear. Also 
Lithobia, when young, have fewer joints to their an- 
tenne than the old ones; and their eyes, which may 
be compared to the stemmata of hexapodal insects, 
appear successively as the animal is developed. 

Glass.—M. Dubus-Bonnel, of Lille, has presented 
to the Société des Enfans du Nord several specimens 
of stuff made of woven glass, which are most brilliant 
in colour and lustre. He is now pursuing his dis 
coveries in order to bring them to still greater pet 
fection, but they are already solid and perfectly 
flexible, and the price of them will be moderate. 
The Queen of the French has bestowed a gold medal 
on M. Dubus-Bonnel. 

Fossil Pollen._M. Kunth has proved, that the 
fossil pollen, discovered by M. Geeppert, and which 
we mentioned a short time since, is that of the 
Betula alnus, and is so well preserved, that it looks 
as if it were quite recent. 
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ADVERTISE MENTS 





OTANY.—A Gentleman who has gained some 
of the highest, botantent honours open to public competi- 
having 8) t his Giepeal, is willing to give PRI- 
rus INST UCTION IN BOTANY to Ladies or Gentlemen. 
., University College, kde 

——— s 

NHE INSTITUTION of CIVIL ENGINEERS 
| and their Friends intend DINING together at the Lonpon 
CorFreE Howse, Ludga te-hill, on SATURDAY, the 3rd of 
JUNE, at balf-past 5. 
James Wacker, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


js. each, may be had at the House of the Institution, 
1 eceertom, Westminster; and at the Bar of the Coffee 


jouse. 
ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 
Minne: INSTITUTION, Edwards-street, Portman-square. 
e FIFTH AN NNIVERSARY of this Institution will be cele- 
mad by a Public Meeting of the Me vanes and Friends, to be 
wit Mill be taken at 2 o'clock precisely, by Henny Tuomas 


e Lecture Theatre, on W E DAY, May 31. The 
sie GEORGE H. GARNETT, Hon. Sec. 











Sales by 2 Auction. 


By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, No. 
2u6, High Holborn, about the end of next We ek, 
N EXTE NSIVE COLLECTION of BOOKS 
JIRES; comprising many. Sapiee of Popular Works, 
eo JUV ENILE and SCHOOL BOOKS, &c. &c., on Terms of 
Credit. ore ane are yan Ly 





SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
by Mrtect-atreet, on WEDNESDAY, May 31, and following 


Days, including 
HE THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LIBRARY of ime ate Rev. ANDREW HATT, 
D.D., Rector of Greenstead, Es: 
Among which 
Manton on the 119th Psalm__Cave' 's Lives of the 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary, 8 vols. —Patrick 
faboeth’ 's Commentaries—Watson’s Tracts—The Works of 
Hooker, ‘Tillotson Barrow, Stanho; » Houten, Ryle. William 
Jones—Lingard’s England, 8 vols.— *n Jonson’s Works, 8 vols. 
—british Essayists, 38 vols.—Edgeworth's Tales and Novels, 18 
vols. new edit. —Boswell’s Life of [obneoe, 10 vols. ditto—Bacon’s 
Abridgment of the Law, by Gwillim and Dodd, 8 vols. ; &c. 
ALSO, A CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
Consistin: ng of Modern Novels by the most popular Authors; 
Annuals, Prints, Stationery, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
4,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, upon Libragies, and Literary Property in general. 


». Fyane will SELL BY AUCTION, at his House, No. 93, 
fa Ad MAL ALL, on TUESDAY NEXT, May 30, and two fol- 
wing days, 


> TOPOGRAPHICAL DRAWINGS ond 
PORTRAITS, MISCELLANEOUS PRIN 
LIBR’ xi, NT MANU USCRIPTS of the tote THOMAS FIShER: 
of London and Perth ; including 
i Serica "of Beautiful and Accurate Drawings of 
several of the Counties of Es pland. but particularly rich in Il- 
lstrations of Kent and B: hire—An extensive Series of 
Topographical and A ints, Drawings of Old 
Masters, English Portraits to illustrate Granger, &c.—Portraits 
of the Russell Family. Coloured Drawings from Original Pictures 
at Woburn, a Grantham’s Curious Manuscripts—Deeds, 
an relating to the Famil 
eMiakrpeare Wasted’ s History of Kent. 4 vols. illustrated wit 
y= 4 and additional Prints, by T.. Fisher, Esq.— 
Big! =} and Fosbrooke’s History of Gloucestershire—Morrison's 
Chinese Dictionary, 6 vols.—An extensive Collection of Works 
relating to India— ‘isher’s Collections for Bedfordshire, Lance 
paPgr—Fisher’'s Collections for Stratford-upon-Avon, LARGE 
paPer—Lewis's Topographical Dictionary of England and 
Wales, 6 vols. LARGE PAPER—A few Paintings, &c. &c. 


Mr. EVANS is preparing for IMMEDIATE SALE, at his House, 
No. 93, PALL MALL 

THE FOLLOWING VALUABL E LIBRARIES. 
HE CURIOUS LIBRARY and TOPOGRA- 
PHICAL DRAWINGS of the late CHARLES RICBARD. 
MN Eea .—Also, THE ORIGINAL LION'S HEAD, ERECTED 
n ADDISON at Button’s Coffee House in 1713, to receive the 
Papers of the Correspondents of the Guardian ; with the Motto, 
“ Servantur Magnis isti Cervicibus U nenes, 

Non nisi delecta paseitar ille Fer: 


A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF A 
CLERGYMAN ; including 


8. Chrysostomi _ Opera, Editio Benedictina, 8. 
Hag lacti Opera, 4 vols.—S. Hieronymi Opera, 5 vols.— 
Editio nedictina, S. FB am xn Opera. B. bast edition, 
very scarce. enis ra, 0 Benedictina, S$ . Athanasii 
3 vols., and a Series of the Fathers, the Benedictine 

tions, Greek “ond Latin Classics—E 
st Bation, with Napier’s + Supplement, 26 vols. fine set, in 


“VALUABLE COLLECTION OF MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS; including 


Books of Prints, Persian Manuscripts, the Literary 
Correspondence of the late T. Mathias, Esq., including Letters 
o him respecting the Pursuits of Literature—The 

Original Scotch Covenant —_ ye the Autograph Sig- 
natures of the Peers of Scotland, &c. 




















THE ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY OF 
GEORGE DANCE, Esgq., R.A. & F.S.A. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
EDWARD LITTLEDALE, Esq. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


COLLECTION OF BOOKS, | 





THE GRAPHIC MIRROR, a ‘New Instru- 
ment,’ for Sketching in true Perspectiv e, end entire! 
oupere rseding the Boa = ae ucida. Manufactured by ALE. 
ALEXANDER, Optician 2 their Majesties. This instrument 
has been yooh size for the use of artists and amateurs. 
who will find it a great acquisition on their tours, being light and 
portable. Prices, 30s., nd 52s. 6d., in a mahogany case. 
Agents in London, Messrs. Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand. 


CHOOL OF DESIGN, at the Rooms at 
SoMERSET Heo =, lately occupied by the Royal Academy. 
This School has bi of a parlia- 
mentary grant, for ‘instruction in such of the branches of the 
Fine Arts as are peculiarly applicable to the different Manufac- 
tures of this Country; for which purpose the Students will be 
instructed in the Principles of Composition, Light and Shade, 

Caeer, , Lerepective, Modelling, &c. 
ill be opened for the reception of Students on 








on me of June. 
‘The hours of attendance will be from 10 ~4 4 daily. 
Each Student to pay four + ap » per we 

rescona oun 


r cil, 
The Rt. Hon. C. Poulett Thom-| Alderman Copeland, M. °. 
the | C, L. Eastla 


son, M. Fan eyensent of t ke, Esq. R.A 
Board of Tra “it aues. Esq. MP. 
The itt. Hes. "H. * Labouchere, | Henry -M. P. 


Vice-President of do. | H. Bellenden Ke her) a P. 
Ridley Colborne, Esq., 7. soteeot 1, Esq 


M.P., 
N. W. 
M.P. Pellatt, Esq. 


Ta Chantecy, 2. A. Sonn olk4 Esq. (of Cli- 
’. Calcott, Esq. k theroe.) 
¢: R. Cockereil, Esq. 1 
A. J.B. Papworth, Esq. 


To whom application is to be made, at the eas of the School, 

for the Regulations respecting the Admission of Students, &c., 

aaa personally, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 

10 to 4 o'clock, or by letter (post paid). 

school. are in contemplation for opening an Evening 
00 





y yr 
OUN TY FIRE OF FICE, a and PROV IDENT 
LIFE org E, DENT, EA London. Established 1306. 
PRE EARL GREY. 
STEES am = Tors. 
Dr. Henderson 

Sir John Osborn, Bort, 
George Pryme. 
Hon, ‘Thomas 
Sir Fred. Roe, Bart. 

Sir William We Iby, 
Glynne Earle Welby, 

; J. A. BEAUMONT, Esq. Sec. 
In these Offices the Profits are divided Sorte nnially among 
those now Insuring, equally with the original le ners, accord- 
ing to their respective Contributions. In the Fire Otfice the 
Returns to the Insured have been invariable, and have amount- 
ed to 12, 20, and 25 per cent. In the Life Office the Bonuses have 
successively i increased to £40, per cent. As the effect of these 
divisions of Profit may be better understood ey afew examples, 
the following are extracted from the List of Claims paid during 

the last year :— 


The Duke of Rutland 
Marquess of Basthenpten 
Lord Northwick 

Bar ner Beaumont, Esq. 
John G,. Boot 

Edward Conant, Esq. 
Francis Const, Esq. 


Bart. 
Esq. M.P. 




















No. of | No. of Sums Additions Amounts 
Policy. |Payments.| Insured. | of Protit. | paid. 
£. &. s.d. x. s. d. 
3622 15 1500 640 8 9 2140 8 9 
2866 17 500 1993 3 4 693 3 4 
2302 20 3000 *| 64417 11 3644 17 11 
3585 16 5u0 166 9 666 9 3 
1637 23 3000 73319 4 3738 19 4 
3937 4 500 136 2 9 636 2 9 
2930 17 600 71479 77479 
3175 16 330 105 5 6 435 5 6 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 


SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, London; George-street, Edinburgh ; and 
College-green, Dublin 
Instituted 1824, ‘and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
rectors. - 
John Kingston, 
ter ee Bea. 


John Anderson. Esq. 
Charles Balfo 


John Deans Campbe i, Esq. Richard Clivereon, 
William Fane De Salis, Esq. Hugh peeree 

J. Gordon Duff, Esq. P Sandeman ie 
James Gooden, Esq. Daniel Stoddart, 


8. Mackenzie, Esq. Manager 

The distinguishing foot features of tie ¢ Jorporation are, UNQUES- 
TIONABL LOW RATES of PREMIUM, and a 
combination of all ty j A-4, advantages hitherto ofiered 
to the Public both in the Fire and Life Departments. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT, 

Fire Insurances effected at the peduced rates, and when for 
seven years, charged six years only. No charge made for Po- 
licies, or for alterations or removals. 

All losses, hes satisfactorily ascertained, are immediately 

id. This Company pays annually to Government about 

wenty Thousand Pounds for Duty on Fire Insurances. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Profits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at regular periods, without being subject 
to any deduction for charges of management. 

PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 


WITHOUT PROFITS. WITH PROFITS. 














Age. | One Year. Seven Yrs. | Whole of Life. || Whole of Life. 
£.8.d.| &5.d.| £50, || £9. d. 
20 015 0 019 3 1b 2 | 118 5 
30 1 510 1710 261 2911 
40 1Mu4 0 117 3 302 | 350 
50 78 213 2 | 417 479 
60 318 11 410 3 6 710 | 000 








Tables of Rates and every information may be had at the 
Company's Offices ; or of their Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


F, H, Secr 
449, West Strand, and 73, King Ww illiam-street. a 








On June as be published, a 4 gontionsd 3 Monthly, No. I. 


price 1s., to completed in fi en Numbers, 
YHE SUBURBAN GARDENER and VILLA 


COMPANION ; comprising the choice of a Suburban or 
Villa ve or of a situation on which to form one ; the 
arrangement and furnishing of the house; the laying out, 
planting, and culture of the garden and grounds, and the 
management of the Villa farm, including the dairy and poultry. 
The whole adapted for grounds from one perch to fifty, acres 
and upwards in extent; and intended for the instruction of 
those who know little of gardening and rural affai we, and more 
nares for the use of Ladies. by 


n; 
Gravings- By J.C. LOUDON, F.L.S. 
: printed for the Author, and wld ori Lopgman, Rees, 








MISS MARTINEAU’S NEW WORK, 


OCIETY IN AMERICA, 
as NOW READY. 
3 vols. post 8 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit street, ‘Hanover-square. 
Agents: for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, by -- any & Co. Strand, price Is. on India 


gantly boun 
ORD BYRON'S ) MANPRE *D, and PRI- 
SONER OF CHILL 


, ILLUST TRATED in OU TLINE. 
By FRE DEItC x THRUPP, Sculptor. 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


ALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY 
EUROPE. Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. 


Lord Mahon’s History ‘of England. Vols. I. & II. 





of 


im. 
Pashley’s Travels in Crete, with Map and 70 
Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. 


The Chace—the Turf the Road. 


By Nimrod. 
14 Plates, 8vo. 16s. bound. 


Lyall’s Principles of Geology. Fifth Edition. 


4 vols. 12mo, 2s. 

Coleridge's Table Talk. ‘Second Edit. Fe.7s. 6d. 
Prior's Life of Goldsmith. 8vo. 30s. 
The Complete Works of Goldsmith. Edited by 


James Prior. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street . 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY MR. MURRAY, 


1. 
HE WHOLE of BYRON’S WORKS, with 
the Notes, in ONE — 8vo. 20s. bound. 


Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. Svo. 9s.6d. 
Lord Mahon’s History of England, Vol. II. 


8vo. lds. 


The Black Sea and Circania. 
Marigny. Map, &c. 8vo. 10s. * 


2 vols. 





By Taitbout de 


Bishop Heber’s Sermons for Every Sunday in the 
Year. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
IN A FEW DAYS, 


I. 
Lord Carnarvon’s Portugal, Gallicia, and the 
Basque Provinces. 2nd Edit. with Additions. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


11. 
Giffard’s Short Visit to the Ionian Islands, Greece, 
and the Morea. With Plates, post 8vo. 


lil. 
On the Unchangeable Character of all Wars in 
Spain. 8vo. 


John Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By —_ ARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 


ENGLAND, beg SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN 
HE METROPOLIS. 
*ENIMORE, COOPE R, Esq. 
Author of * The Pa . he dd Excursions i in Switzerland,” 
ols. post 





T HE T H U 8 A; 
A NAVAL STORY. 
B CAPTAIN ACHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of * Ben Brace,’ * Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 


WW 
SBVENECRRS OF CAPTAIN BONNEV ILLE; 
SCENES BEYOND THE 
ROCKY MoU NTAINS OF THE FAR WEST. 
By WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Sketch Book, ie aaa The Alhambra,’ &c. 


1V. 
ENGLAND, UNDER SEVEN pens. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 
3 vols. post — with PeUe, Bee 


DOROTHY’S 
Or, GERALDINE NORTON. 
A Novel. 2 vols. 


AUNT TALE, 


vi. 
SEMILASSO IN AFRICA; 
Or ADVENTURES IN ALGIERS, 
And other Parts of AFRICA. 
PRINCE PUCKLER_MUSKAU, 
Author of the ‘Tour of a German Prince.’ 3 vols. post Svo. 


Vil. 
weed, © RES 


ROR pa 
ANCE. 
SAMU ie LOVER, Esq 
Author of * Legends and Stories of Ireland, 


3 vols. post 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, a and 
etched by the Author. 


Vill. 
JACK BR G. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Author of ‘Sayings and Doings,’ ‘Maxwell,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ALSO, JUST READY. 
Second Féition, revised and corrected, with Additions. 
8vo. with numerous Portrait 5, 
T ETTE 
MARY 


LADY ONTAGU. 








CONSIGNED FROM ITALY. 


YIIM 


ondon: 
& oe Paternoster-row, 


WORTLEY 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFI E, 








390 THE ATHENZEUM.. 


is day, price 12s. hound i a cloth, Just published, in &vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 


* Just published, 1 ‘ h 
OLITICS OF ANOTHER WORLD. A. VIEW ‘of the EVIDENCE. afforded by the mst pablishots iefdin, price tes cloth, 














oloured Map of Moa” af 











By MORDECAI. LIFEand MINISTRY of ST. PETER to the TRUTH Oo DERN IN DI4. 
Effingham Wilson, iu. King William- street London-bridge. of the CHRISTIAN REVELATION with Illustrations of the Resources and Capabilit; 
ice 15s. neatly bot By PHILIP STANHOPE DODD, M.A. Hindostan ties ot 







a Rector of Penshurst, Kent. and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Kin B HENRY H. SPRY, E: M.D., of t 
HE NU MM ISMATI c" J OURNA L, Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’ s ‘Charehyard, and XY Jseful and Neternsting: 4 Globe. Gs Benge Medical staf, 




























































Volume the First. Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. “ We do not know any publication that can aff 
Edited by J. Y. ARERM/ AN, F.S.A., and Secretary to the Just published aki r on in hanes and satisfactory an idea of our Eastern Empire.” ond te eenenl 
E misma — Soc iety. us A ee. ina pocke volume, price 3s. 6d, in boards, ese are two interesting volumes, containing much Useful 
fincham Wilson. Pig King William-street, London-bridge. NCIEN HYMNS from the ROMAN es, Save 1 

Thi een l.de wn BREVIARY, for Domestic Use, arranged for ever we 1g y-entertaining volumes.”"— Sunday Time 
H E- BUCH ARIST: . \ = weg 8vo. pric ily. os Morning and Eve ening of the Week, oan espec jally for the Holt. ill te India’ may be Seagg eg areola to all readers, fort 

ete te yy me, L eh, Tat 3 na ~~ days of the Church. With some Original Hymns on the Church’s | Will eit yt neg on eatertain. Fay tg +4 Maria-lan 

P s delivere f ou ure 3 and Port- rdinances. ria-lane, 
man Chapel, 1837, by the Rev. WILLIAM J. E. BENNETT, By the Right Rev. RICHARD MANT, M.R. 

M.A., late Student of C ‘hrist C ( ack. Oxfor c= 4 hans Lord Bishop of Down and C ag oun AP od INDIA on TWELVE SHEETS, 
London: William Jones Cle paver, 80, Baker-street, Portman- Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Among the Maps published under the Superintende 
= Under the Gracious Patronage cf Her Mojest Nateriovnplace, Fall Mall af the Society orl INDI ih ceaaee Eley Aingiwledge, is i 

e Gracious age ¢ lajesty. % y aasice ay, 
On the Ist of June will be published, Part VI. of THE IMPERIAL CLASSICS. an Index Map. jain, or 9d. cola 


Pie price is 6d. per sheet plain, or 9d 


E CAMELEON.—Table des Matieres : Suite | "P}HE WORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. | Bet for the convenience of Travellers, or for the Tabet 






















ble, the 
» » are mounted in separate sheets on canvas, in case, f 7 
+t fin de Jacomo—N »de V we aN . To be completed in Fourteen Monthly Parts, each con- - R , ’ for I ls, 
Se sines és is So “ = ie Ba ym taining Sixty- “sae P: nore of Later a price One Shilling. i i will be made to those who Pure 
Jocelyn—Richeet vre——Le Pri . . ta Part [., witha PORTRAIT, is just published. 
raise ry cb pet Pans ey eee omens a “gee London: William Smith, 1, Bouverie-street ; and sold by all London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row, 


*.* The Maps published by the Society have 
ez H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East; et J. Souter, Fleet-street. Booksellers. to the Sixty-eighth = see soy ‘containing * T wo Manentt 
= ready, i in demy 8vo. with Portrait, Vol. I. (to be completed ‘i nthe 3ist will be published thirty-four of these are Plans of Cities, and may be taken OF not 


ODGE'S PORT RAIT S, the "Ne w Edition, at the option of the purchaser. T he Series will very soon be 


































HE LIFE and. ‘CORRE SSPONDENCE of Number IV., price 2s. 6d., and Part IV., price 5s, Also completed. 

JOHN THELWALL; the Ist Volume, containing 24 posits, in cloth boards, price Ds. Published this day, in small 8vo. with fine Frontispiece ang 
With Notices of his Times and Contemporaries. London: W illiam, Smith, 1 Bouverie- street; Fraser & Co. Vignette, engraved by Miller, from Designs by Montague Stan. 

pve By HIS WIDOW. Edinburzh ; Carry & Co. Dubli ne cd yeeny wine Os, bandeowmely wound a 
ohn Macrone, St. James’s-square. ust publi shed, ie ‘ourth Number S O P of the SEASONS, 

—_ NEW noves. ¥. ALL'S PORTRAITS of EMINENT CON- SUMMER. 
vols, post 8 SERVATIVE STATESMEN, Deine the etn oe eke Pueavont af epee 
Al a ’ al T ‘ x 4 be e 
é HE PO i 7 Ss D A UGHTER, Marquess of Londonderry—Sir Charles Wetherell—James Be, the Rov, BEERY BUNCAE, DD. Kuchwell 
JU = READY Emerson Tennent, Es 


1s Each Volume of the Series is complete in itself, and is sold 

John Macrone, St. James’ S-square, Jarhes Fraser 215, Regent-street. coparately. The Volumes for WINTER and Sprixe may stil] 

- — Salhenaieiisitaiilicinacidias had, the former, of which a large edition was sold in less than 

out * »ady, in 4to. columbia, be autifully bound and embossed, Just published, oe oe months, having been reprinted. The Volume for Avtumy 
r ABLEAUX from ‘CRICHTON? olumes, crown 8vo. price 1. ls. wil cupeer af the commene ement of thas Sease on. we 
a Series o' lve hig ' gravings i T T ‘ T ublished by William Oliphant & Son, Edinburgh ; Hai 

vo ioe ee At Be aniseed Engrevings in H ES "y R EN CH REV OL U T I O N: Adams, & Co. London ; and Curry & Co. Dublin. “<iag milton, 



















































vy JOHN FRANKLIN, B THOMAS CARL 
Edited by We HARRISON 'AINS WORTH, Esa. eeness...- regia TREATISE on the GREEK EXPLETIVE 
in Macrone, umes's-square Vou. I. 2 : ARTICLES. 
sot a ier advised, that first impres- Vor . — Seen m ION Ps y E. STEPHENS, M.A., Exeter Coll. Oxford. 
so » Plates ma e secu ak aaa: See —" a 
p James's-square, May 20. ee pg asec An Epitome of Pose e tame of Niebuhr’s 
. THE SECOND * Di’ T 1ON OF es ne History of Rome, from the German; with Chronological Tables, 
THE HON. > IN. RRAY’S NEW WORK, cunene, Fy onep eS = Leagee CATION, Sopeamia, &c. By Travers Twiss, B.C.L., Univ. Coll. Oxford, 
SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES 12 » Price 5s. 6d. ¢ athe « 
'8 NOW READY. ) ME TERST PUBLIC. ¢ TION ofthe SOCTE TY tery aime from which this is abridged has not been trans. 


“ These volumes are quite a treasure. Indeed, since the pub- Papers by Th Wyse, Esq. f by two first Volumes m till bi 
lication of Stranz’s admirable * Tour through Germany in 1331,’ Charles Bake Pr. spect aay My - P.; De. D, B. Reid; et Gee a w Rapemton hy 9 


























‘Esq.; Augustus de organ, EB: V Jittie Oxford: D. A. Talboys, and 1, Bouverie-street, Londo: 
we do oe nevany to have met ag hd vert combining in as ander Rien, Esq. ua, de More ie Poy Wi; a ittich, %s : : aes 
any equal degree the interesting with the useful.”’—Sun. Arthur Mower, M.D.; G. R. Port er, Esq. ; F b 1 vol. price 5s. 6d. cl 

Goaree the inte Macrone, sr ) ar pinning gre bene onk | i. e sq.; and B. F. Dappa, Bay is published, in price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


statistical Inquiries of the Society. 







Of when, er be had, 2 vols. svo. tine Plates, 7 ‘ SSAYS on thee FORMA TION and 
«MANY 1x MDCCCXXXI. rm or antge Sor Tayler & Walton, Bocksellers and Publishers to PUBLICATION of OPINIONS, &c, Third Edition, 




























































* Mr. am, = fulness of information and accuracy of re- Contents. 
mark, deserves to rauk far before his more immediate compe- DR. LARDNER ON THE STEAM ENGINE. » Opin On the Formation of | 6. On some of the 7 pases sad 
aie Rev ew, 6th edition, corrected and enlarged, 1 vol. 12mo0. fu trated kb poncons.. ‘onsequences of Indivi 
ay is BRN Si lvol. 8vo. price 12s, cloth Engravings and Woodcuts, 7s. 6¢. a peered by “a = al the Publication of Opi- ». Cc Gn the Vie issitudes of Life. 
HE ao ASTE SEAS; or, VOYAG ES and HE STEAM ENGINE EXPL AIN TED and | 3.'On Facts and Inferences. |. On the Variety of Intellec- 
JENTURE “rs in oo INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO in 1832- pre TRA’ », beter its APPLIC A tothe ARTS | 4. On oe teenee of Reason tort Pursuits. 
1 Tour of the Island ots ava,—V isits to Borneo, JFACTURE M NAVIGATION, and RAIL- a the Feelings. 9. On Practical and Specula- 
isula, Siam, &c. Also AN ACCOUNT of the y, with PL AIN MANIMS for the GUIDANCE ot RAIL- . On Inattention to the De-| tive Ability 
PRESEN VE of SINGAPORE, with OBSE RVAT 1ONSon WAY SPECULATORS, * ae of Causes and Ef-|10. On the ‘Mutability of Hu. 
the Cu} a MERC {AL RESOURCES of the ARCHIPELAG( } DIONYSIUS LARDNER, L.L.D. F.F fects in Moral Conduct. man Feelings. 






By GEORGE WINDSOR EA 





for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Pubinicrs to Notes and Iilustrations. 
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Sale at very reduced Prices, every family establishment.” Bath Herald, 









Mernber of the Royal Asiatic Society. the University of London, Upper Gower-street Also, now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth, adit Callin 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7. Leade cahaiabeoss: Just published, onde dit. I2mo. with 150 Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d. Margam Abbey ; an Historical Romance of the a 
In the press, and shortly hoy be published, in feap. 8vo. witha clot Fourteenth Century. FOR 
N the Koute pert NCIPLES of G i OMETRY, familiarly Johan ‘Green, 121, Newgate-street. ait 
GUIDE to oe RAV Eo 'LLE RS along the illustrated and applied toa ¥ ariety ll u seful Purposes. 7 OURN! 
DANUBE to Constantinople, Sm Ephesus, Athens, Designed for he Instruction of Young Perse the 1st of J ib blish May 2. through 
the Morea, andthe Ionian Islands, retur g by Venice, through By the Rev. WILLIAM RI re HIE. t .L.D. + On the Ist o' une will be 20 0 re mthe Autum 
Switzerland and Paris to London: showing how the same may Professor of Natural Philosophy in University College, London. T HE MAGAZINE of LOGY and th — 
be nccomplished in Four Months, at an Expense not exceeding The practical applications which are added, must render the BO TANY. No. V 7 Abbey 
l20l, By RICHARD CLARIDGE, Esa. study very delight{al to the young, since the Exercises on the | Conducted by SIR W. F s , By JAMES F 
fe y Bart., P.. J. SELBY, Esqs 
F.C, Westle x. Feces, next St. James’ potent Principles = Se found as amusing. as the ordinary sports of and Dr. JC SHINSTON: Price 3s. 6d., with Plates. Als 
he Ist of J e publishec a ee Now ready, in royal -— price ée, 6d.; and imperial 4to, Hortus V 
PPE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, In ttmo, with Woodeuts, pries & tWobe 
as ‘ h Woodcuts, price 4s. 6d. cloth, ILLUSTRATIONS OF ‘ORNITHOLOGY. No. Il. poo _ A 
-. Part Ws p nie 2s. The Work is also published in Wee “ly Principles of the Differential and Integral Caleu- By SIR W. JARDINE, Bart., and P. J. SELBY, Esa. em oft be 
' * Pes ‘ . Ins, familiarly illustrated and applied to a V t Contents of No. 11,—Heematopus Palliatus—Bernicla Sandvi- iro. 2s 
The Pictorial “a; ible, Part XVI, price od x, he -urposes. Designed for the instiee tion 0.4 Variety of U aeful cencis—Spindalis Bilineatus Rupodes Xanthosomus—Spermo- The plan 
Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. ¢ . The Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to | Phaza Hematina—Phasianus Lineatus. the routine o 
First Volume, including to the e TH, has been s kiswed, the University of London, Upper Gower-street. Contents of No. 1.—Pernis Apivorus—Hypsipetes Ganeesa— ood te b sth 
handsome sly bound in cloth, pri ce l7s. 6d. ‘The Second Volume, Brachypus Entilotus—lanthocincla Squamata—Columba Prin- ume ts ‘all 
including Is AIAN, will be completed on the Ist of July, price va HURWI?TZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR. ceps—Urax Yarrellii. count of w 
‘The Third Volume will complete the Work. 2n¢ ledition, i A irged and revised, 1 vol. 8vo. price 17s. cloth, 1: vrve aga rul 
_ London: Charles Knight & C sudgate-street. iRAMMAR of the HEBREW LAN- THE NATU nesene’s LIBRARY. of Bedford's 
Under the Superintender enee < the elet ty for the Diffusion of ive oe 3 T gd od ts: Part 1, The Orthography, &c. Just pablished. price 6c. OF Ww WESTERN" APRICA Plates, pd 
Se y 2, e kt sv a FSi A. 
: e Ist of June will be published, : wees By HYM aN ie RWITZ By Mr. SW aus SON. Ferailen the h Vol. of the Series. ate me 
HE Pie Ni N Y MAGAZINE, Part LXII ____ Professor of Hebrew in the University of London. Vol. 18, ON FOREIG BUT TF ERPLIES, ir Forbes'e 
Price 6d. Either Part may be had | a Part I. price 5s. 6d. puter of th By Rev. “g: Neacd age ¥, British B ten ® James Ri 
, Po ‘ “Ss Pw E . es (Author of the two previous Volumes * 4 ritis a 
’ The Penny ¢ yelopedia, Part LITT. Price 1s.6d. Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is the best elementary work of its and * British Moths,') will be ready in a few days. . 
The Eiht ged is now completed, price 7s. $e. bound in Rind extant in the English language.”"—Journal of Education, London: S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street ; HE x 
cloth uniformly with the preceding volumes, which may be ob- | } W. H. Lizars Edinburgh’; and all Bookseller. u I 
tained throuzh every Bookseller. By the same Author. - - a rativ 
London: Charle s Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. Vindicie Hebraic: or, a ~~ of th 3rd edition, price 8» rh Won 
—_— ones. e Hebrew P - With Wood. 
ust pu ublishe d, price ls. in clot! n> oT a Vehicle of Reve ne d Religion : in Confutation of TREATISE on IN DIGESTION; 5 illustrating Ebtor of *" 
SELE te TION of FABLES, trom Frorran s Attacks on all preceding ‘Translations, and on the Symptoms, Causes, Varietios, and Treatment of the ‘Qmitholoz’ 
and other Authors. ee the Esta ahlished ¥ V ersion in particular. svo Re vailing Disorders of the Stomach and Liver, with Practical No. IX. for 
"Translated and versified by THERESA TIDY, Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers arid Publishers to | Observations on some painful Complaints originating in them, ine p 
To, which are added a few Scraps from a Portfolio. So See Se hem ggg all — aww Ment eG ALAM. “pec one tated by a 
“Ttme re ah nt Soy are the s ae Mn See Published this day. * ae io. price e 10s. 6d. “ We sincerel me ommend it, and have long been convinced MOS.L.. H 
London: John Hatehard & Son, 187, Piceadilly IEWS in CALCUTTA ; comprising, 1. Kid- | that such a work was imperatively called for.” London Medical [ff "ties of Po 
Gf who AR ap andy mg mg rm 7,1 Aue di derpore Suspe naion bt cig The Martiniere—3. Go- | Journal— It is evidently the result of close attention to, and = the G 
Fie! “gf ; « thscediyggccay gy ets , vernment House- Burra Bazaa . Bahleah Ghaut—6. Roo much experience in oe subject. Mr. Abernethy spoke highly o— . 
sighteen Maxims of Neatness and Order. The | Chund Ray Street. Drawn from Nature and on Stone by Capt. of it.""— British Magazin inden Hal 
22nd edition, price od. kK. JOMP, Li.C.S ao peiebed. by Simpkin & Co. Paternoster-row: and | atm prt 
— ET’ In the press, atchard, 187, Piecadi sae: tl 
r \ > rT TAT hapter of ( 
ELET’'S NAPOLEON IN C OU NCIL.| The Emigrant’s Introduction toa more perfect | Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 7th edit. price 1. 0. Morris, & 
ansiated b SIL HALL, R. ec 2 € tra 
Trat i d by CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R acquaintance withthe British American Colonies. By S. S. Hill, 2. Modern Domestic Medicine; a comprehensive ets from 
« ong a Flinburgh W ainaker & Se a , ‘sq. 1 vol. 12mo. And Metical Gside. for the Clergy, Poustiies, and Invalids, with @ Reviews—O 
e translation from which we have (with an occasiona ‘: ‘ - copious Collection of Prescriptions, &c " 
correction) made our extracts, is exceeding sell done in point C olloquies, Descriptive, Moral, and Phrenological, It isal altogether Saieet permanent t popularity.’ *—London aan ; 
of ee and idiom.’ —Suws erly Restore, April, betw _ e Fhrench nologist and. the beer i of Dugald, Stewart. By | Weekly Review. price. “Con 
his volume may be pronounced a va aatie ~ to the Slade . 1 vol. fe. svo 3. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise in Vertisey 
material to enable i ; (eaten: tot “a, Le all- ‘- ooo Me jeri 
po enbr eed of ancicen,” Ss cctater — eg to appreciate the scuaiess Patbury & oo. 1 eadenhall-street. which the subject is fully considered. With Cases anda Medical @ to Nevill 
¢ po pe may be had, gratis, Glossary. ie D: 
ve m : 
SCHLOSS MMAINFELD; 2 : = Edition, A Cobalamin | of Books in Oriental Literature for “It isan admirable performance, and should Gnd a place in 
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In 3 vols. post ae 
: A ROMANCE. 
3 fa cage IDGE HUMPHREYS, Esq. 
Mi By son or of * The 4b paem o R eats 
« ~y eoeronting and graphic Romances that i 
One of thot to read for many a year. ¥ "— Athen@um. 
* His eloquent delincations of individual character are life- 


losophical. 
lke iis oh 0s 


Atl 
ndon : Simpkin & Marshall. 





This day is published, 8vo. 9s 
T= NINTH BRIDG EWATER TRE ATISE. 


A Fr 

By cat LES “BABBAGE, Fea ls a 
“ hes resented to the public does not form a 
: a pe series of works composed under the will of the late 
I e, however. thought that in further- 
f the Sectaier by publishing some reflections 
IT mi ight be permitted to connect with them a 
ich koe now become familiarly associated i in the public 
mind with the subject of Natural Religion.” —Extract from the 


Preface. 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





In the press, 1 pocket vol. with a Map. 
HAND-BOOK for TRAV ELLERS 
soU THERN GERMANY; heing a COMPLETE GUIDE 
RIA AU STRIA—TYROL—SALZBU RG—the 
ARIAN AL PS, and down the DANUBE 
SK SEA; including Dese riptions of the 
and Watering Places, &c. 
hed, 1 pocket vol. post 8vo. 10s. with Corrections 
Lately publishe and Additions down to 1837, 
The Hand-Book for Travellers in Holland, Bel- 
om, up the Rhine, and through Northern Germany. 
=. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


in 








TR. ADAM CLARKE °$ MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
In Duodecimo, embellished wit ~ nd Sue Engraving, price 6s. in 


HE MISCELL ANEOU S WORKS of DR. 
ADAM CLARKE, Vol. X., being the first of the detached 
Pieces ; including C ritic nes on various Publications, Historical 
Ske tches, Biographica ices, Corre sponde nee, &c. Towhic 
isprefixed, an Tatrotied ‘tory Preface by the Editor. 4 
London: Printed, for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; 
where may be had. just published, a New Edition o' 
Dr. Adam Clarke’s Ceanmenter vy on the Bible, 
Part I., in royal 8vo. 2s.; also, Part I., in ‘Mto. price 3s.; to be 
continued Weekly, ‘until c ‘ompleted i in 69 Parts. 











THE THREE yen pe ENTS OF LIVING, 
In} pocket vol. neatly printed. price 2s. bound i in I anvass bds. 
HREE EXPE RIMENTS of LIVING; viz., 
Living within the Means—Living up tothe Means—and 
is now first added, the 
Sequel to the Work . 

“Every individual should bear in mind that he is sent into 
this world to act a part in it; and though one may have a more 
glendid and another a more obscure part assigned him, yet the 
actor of each is equally accountable. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, Cheapside ; 
and ~~ be procured by order of every Bookseller in the 
Kingdom 





Just published, the SEVENTH EDITION, considerably im- 
pered. Ve leno. royal, price 3s. half-bound; or roan tuck, with 
pocket 

OBERT: ‘SS MECHANIC'S ASSISTANT; 
Or, UNIVERSAL MEASURER. 

; $s of Measures, Weights and Powers, with 

ie tl hot of calculating the Horse Power of a STEAM 





ul ee ot sineers, Millwrights, Machine-makers, Working 
Mechanics, and: othe rs. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, = “eek ; Longman, 
ad H, Cullingworth & Son, Leed 


FORBES'S woe 4 eu I _— RAL 


OURNAL of an TORTICL ULTURAL TOUR 
through GERMANY, BE I GIU M, oe Pert of FRANCE, 
inthe Autumn of 1825; to which is added TALOGUE of 
~ different Species of CAC Te E j in the tae at Woburn 


Abbey. 

by JAMES FORBES, A.L S. Author of ‘ Hortus Woburnensis.” 
Also lately published, by the same Author, 

Hortus Woburnensis; or,the Gardens and Grounds 
of Woburn ose ;_ including a Descriptive Catalogue of above 
of the Anest Flowering Plants suitable to the climate of 
eens. Mlustrated by Views aud numerous Plans. 
iro. 2s 

“The plan of this work is good. The objects of cultivation, 
the routine of cr pring g. the periods of forcing fruits and flowers, 

and the hothous for such purposes, are nearly the 
same in all and a well digest and accurate 
account of wh s found most useful or beautiful in one, will 
wre asa rule of practice in nearly all the others. The Duke 
of Bedford's garden is one of the best in E nelanad and Mr. 

forbes is one of the most experienc rear ers; so that a 
better mode!, or a better man, could hardly be "fot ind to illus- 
trate the most efficient plans w! are followed in the manaze- 
nent of horticultural affairs in bE gland....We can recommend 
Mr. Forbes’s work to our gardening friends.”"—Atheneum. 

James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





tees, & Co. ; 





TOUR, 





1 vol. 














lay is published, royal 8vo. price 2s 
HE NATU RALIST: a Monthly Jou inal illus- 
L_ trative of the Animal, Vegetable. and Mineral King doms. 
With Wood-cuts. a ed by NEVILLE WOOD, Esq.. Joint 
t 1 Author of * British Song Birds,’ the 





ins, ‘A Botanical Tour thronth Here- 
‘ordshire. Monmouthshire, and South Wales. by Edwin Lees, 
RLS. M.E.S.L. &e.—A New System of Nomene!sture, ilius- 
tated oy List of British Birds, by the Rev. F.O. Morris, B.A. 
M.OS.L.. Hon. M. Ashmol. Soc. &¢c.—On the Species and Va- 
Teties of Pontia, by Peter Rylands 
the Goat Moth—Leicestersh ‘lora, by the Rev. A. 
Boxam—On the Faculty of Self-preservation in Animals, by 
J. Vimont, M.D.—Explanation of the Latin Names of British 
Birds Habits of the Avocet, by mobs rt guts td orre ol 
dence: Letter fy rom P. J. Selby. Esq. 1.W.S. 
Chapter of Criticism, by J. dal 
0. Morris, &c.—Procee ie of Natu History Socie Ex 
tracts from the Foreign Periodicals—Chapter of Misce ltanies— 
Reviews—Obituary. 
*s* No. IX. of THE NATURALIST contains an increase of 
Matter upon No. VI. by eight pages, without any advance in 
mmunications for the Editor, Books for Review. Ad- 
Vertisem: ments, &c., to be addressed to the care of the Publisher; 
@ to Neville Wood, Esq. Campsall Hall, near Doncaster. 
: R, Groombridge, Panyer-alley, Paternoster-row, 


— Irnithological Notes 











LOVER’S LEGENDS OF IRELAND. 
On Monday, the 22nd inst. was published, 
EGENDS and 
AMUEL LOVER, Esq. R.H.A. 
FIRST SERIES: Illustrated with Cuts after his own designs. 
The 4th edition, in aay ap 8vo., 
and lettere Also, by the same, a 
Li egends and Stories of Ireland; Second Series. 


A new rand improved edition, with Illustrations by Harvey and 
Foolscap 8vo., price 7s. 6d. green cloth extra, and 


the Author. 
lettered. 
London: Baldwin & Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


STORIES of IRELAND. 


price 6s.,in green cloth extra, 





ln small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


HE SHELLEY 


PAPERS.} 


DR. SCOTT’S FAMILY MEDICAL ADVISER. 


Just published, price 5s. 
’ hw ‘HE VILLAGE DOCTOR ; or, Family Medical 
viser: describing, in a plain on familiar manner, the 
PA of all the Disorders to which the Human Frame is 
subject, including the Diseases and Management of Pregnant 






| and Lying-in W omen, and of Infantile Diseases in general; 


| with a Methed of 


Reprinted from the Atheneum, including Poetry and 


Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a ME 
MOIR of him by his Relation, Schoolfellow, and Friend, CAP- 
TAIN MEDW IN. 





gance, and ther 


ing and impressive."’— Metropolitan Magazine: 


“ Interesting to all admirers of the poet, and calculated to 


ine rease their “numbe rs.""—Monthly Repository. 

*To the readers of the Atheneum the ‘Shelley Papers’ 
already fam t; but we think their intrinsic merit ful 
age republication in a separate form.”’— Monthly May 





A little volume which those who loved the man, and admired | 
his genius, will peruse with great interest.""—Tait’s Edinburgh 


Magazine. 
Whittaker & Cc ‘o. Ave Maria-lane. 


GERMAN BOOKS JUST PU BLISHE dD. 
N INTRODUCTORY 
GERMAN LANGUAGE 
for Writing German. For the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. J.G. TIARKS. Ph. Dr. Price 3s. 6d. 
J. Souter, 131, Fleet-street. 





Exercises for Writing German, with Copies of thé 
, 
2nd edition, much improved. By the 


German Handwriting. 
same. Price 3s. 
a . Wacey; Black & Armstrong. 
Key to the 6d. 


Exercise » 2s. 6d. 





is me end of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- | 
is a grace about it, that is derived from the 
horourable pa of friendship. which, while it warms the tints | 
of the descriptions, makes the narrative at once the more pleas- 


are 
y ; ustifies 


GRAMMAR of the 


; with Intreductory Exercises 





Just published, 2s., embossed cloth, gilt edges, 
HE COTTAGERS S&S 
A Tae, iTinatentive of Scott sh_Mauners. 
By ELIZABE Tt HAMILTON 
‘A picture of the rural habits of Scotland of striking 
pressive fidelity.”—Sir Wa'ter Scott. 





This popular little work forms part of a series, now in course 


of publication, under the general title of TILT’S MINIATURE 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
utmost care, on superfine er, with new legible type, 


embellished with a amtiines, As th 





GLENBURNIE. 


Every volume is printed with the 
and is 
e binding is elegant and | 


| 





and im- 


of the hest quality, they will be found admirably adapted for | 


Presents or School Priz 
The prices vary ac cording to size, 
cloth, ornamented in gold ; silk, 6: 
additional. 
of every Bookseller in the Kingdom.—N.8. 





Is. 6d. and 2s, 
calf extra, 1s., 





an inferior style. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-stre et. 


WORKS ON FLOWERS, WLTH COLOURED PLATES. 
I. 
Princess Victor ta. 





Dedicated to the 

3: or, the Tre: 
5, draw: 
1 iilustrati ons by LOU 
f E fs WAMLEY,A lhe Romance of Nature. 
perial 4to., taste fully bound an 2 ornamented. 2/, 2s. 





The Romance of seaane or, the Flower Seasons 
2nd edit. In 1 large 8vo. 


By Lonisa An mn Twawley. 
elegant, 31s 
a book of J mwah » : beauty and taste 


Illustrated. 








€ 
their * sweetest inspiration,” and sor 
Whether for tasteful decoration, 
seen no superior to this most be autiful volume. 





—Lit. Gazetie. 


The Sentiment of Fiowers ; with Twelve Groups 
Cloth, 


desis ened and coloured. 2nd edit. 

3; mor. elegant, 8s. 
ittle a. we » ha ave seen. 
i ne atly told 
the gerd 
y be 


of Flowers, taste full; y 
gilt edges, price 6s 
“One of the pretti 
twelve coloured engravings, 
use the term, of each flowe 
nected with them, and some 
poetical quotations. Well, ify 
neither write nor rece iv 
bouquet.”—C urt Journa 





IV. 
Floral Conversation Cards, 
with Key. In shand some case, cilt edges, price 12s. 
harles Tilt. E leet-street. 








embossed 
. per volume 
Lists of the Works alre: ie publishe d may be had 
It is necessary to 
ask for TILT’S EDITIONS, as ‘the popularity of this Series has 
called into existence a variety of spurious imitations got up in 


isures of the Par- 
and coloured ak 


P = 


Twenty-seven 
exquisite c sloure od drawings of favoyrite flowers are accompanied 
by graceful quotations from the various authors who have felt 

arming original poems. 
nality. or grace, we have 


It contains 
ography, if we may 
ful anecdotes con- 
ifal and appropriate 

»a young lady, we would 
» a billet-doux, save in the shape ofa 


Fifty coloured Plates, 





NNIVERSARY SERMONS | in MAY, 1837. 


are contained 3 in Parts 14 


We Tbe athe | Re “ger of Se »rmons 
and! 15, price 6 THE PE 3s PU LPIT—The Rev. 
iT Soci " 


—_ ution Society —The 

—The Hon. anc cd Rev. 

. Pearson, 

H. Stowell, for Praye "r Book and soently Soci 
Mortimer, { for Temperance Society, &c 


Rev. E. Tot 
B. Ww. Noel, for Ci 
Mission—1 he 
ciety—The Rev 

—The Rev. T. 
the Rev. H. 
blished ¢ “hureh, 

ols. 1. and I1., 


bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. e 


ach. 
This Work will be found very useful to Ministers who wish to 


insert Sermons on important one ects. 


Dr. Duff's Speech at i Hall, May 8th, 1837, 


for the Indian Mission. Price 2d. 


The Rev. H. 


Protestant Association, May 10th. Pric 


Sergeant Talfourd’s Eloquent Spe ae in the House 


of Commons on the Law of Literary Property. Price 3d. 


Services at the Church 


Price 6d. 
London; James Paul, 52, Paternoster-row. 


oy 
ty 
‘hurch Pastoral Aid So- 





Mi Neile, on the Scriptural Evidences for an Esta. 


M'Neile’s cele jenated Speech for 


in Newman-street, 21st 
May, 1837. Consisting of the Exhortations of the Angel and the 
Elders, also the Addresses by 5 Evangelists, &c. &c. Verbatim. 


| 


| 







































































‘atment; containing Four Hundred Pre- 
scriptions, arrange “for Domestic Economy,and general con- 
venience. 8th edition, considerab y improved. 
sy JAMES SCOTT, M.D. 
_ Printed for Sherwood, Gi Ibert, & Piper, Pat ernoster-row. 


N 











Great Marlborough-street. May 26. 


R. COLBURN ‘has just published the following 
NEW — 


THE CITY OF THE SULTAN; 
Or, DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE TURKS. 
By MISS PARDOE, 
Authoress of ‘ Traits and Traditions of Portugal,’ &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 
Il. 
EN E 


Author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
< vols. 


TIA. 


By the ‘Henrietta Temple,’ &c. 


Itt. 
A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


SOUVENIRS OF 
Dedicated to Lady Chatterton, 


GENTLEMAN JACK: 
A NAVAL STORY. 
By the Author of teh hi be &c. 3 vols. 
“ The sea novel of * Gentlem#n Jack’ contains scenes not sur- 
passed by * Peter Simple.’ ’’—Liverpool Muil. 





Vv. 
Career ALEXANDER’S NARR — OF A 
OYAGE OF OBSERVATLO 
AMONG THE COLONIES OF WESTER N APRICA; 
And of a CAMPAIGN in KAFFIRLAND in 1856. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with % haps. “and numerous Plates, 
by Major Cc. C. Michell 








vi. 
THE HUSSAR. 
3y the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ &c. 2 vols. 

“This book will be read with all the interest which attaches, 
| to: a work of the kind, from a writer so eminent as Mr. Gleig.’ 
— Messenger. 

On the Ist of June, 
CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 
SNARLEY YOW; or, THE DOG FIEND. 3 vols. 


RICE'S FACILITATOR.— —One “dip, and one 
dip only, per day, in this extraordinary Fluid, coats the 
Pen, completely prevents corrosion, the Steel Pen meantly 
becomes the temper of a quill, and the ink flows the whole 
afterwards with a delightful facility, even though the paper be 
greasy. 

Sold in Bottles, ls. each, 
Kingdom.—Manutactured by W. 
Birmingham. 
nit M4 holesale Agents for London, Bailey, Potter, & Co. Garlick- 








by the Stationers throughout the 
PRICE, 33, St. Paul’s-square, 





4 XPERIENCE OFTE iN THE BE 
VISER.—As Spring i 
Insects are propa ited in 
pidity. and impr 
breathe, to the gre injury of the » young shoots oO 
plants (particularly wall trees), and every species of v 
wut into motion and growth by the genial intlue nce of the season. 
J. READ begs to inform the pul that afte . ” years’ practice 
in Horticulture in all its brane hes, nnd 17 years in Mechanical 
Science, he has invente: VaN HYDR \U i Ic MACHINE for 
the purpose of subdui ose destructive animalcule which 
make such deadly vee on all fruit trees and plants. This 
Machine wit throw water in a powerful current the distance of 
ade aiso of smaller dimensions, by which water 
in the form of a shower or the most gentle 
dew fall —Mannfactured ONLY ay the Patentee, 3, Regent- 
iceadilly, where they may be scen and proved; and 
may be seen also at the Gulle ory of Practical Science, Adelaide- 
street, Strand. 
N.B. None are genuine ex 
name. 


INNE FORD Ss ‘INDI AN TONIC, for r Weak 
Stomac hs, Indig potion, Li nas of Appetite, Nervous Affec- 
tions, and Constitutional Debilit 
Of Medicines in ge aw use, 
valuable than sa ect 
gorate the constit 











cept stamped with the Patentee’s 





‘the “re are none perhaps more 
e tonies: they improve and invi- 
paired by the eflcets of climate, 
long use of me odici ine, i disease, or the ordinary decay 
of nature. » Indian Tonie isa} preparation of aromatics in- 
digenous to the East Indies, where their ¢ ombined eflects have 
been witnessed for many years by a Physician of extensive 
practice in all complaints arising from weak stomachs, loss of 
appetite, indige stion, nervous afiections, and general debility. 
To elde rly persons it imparts a genial wi mth, and gives a tone 
and vigour to the constitution. In alleviating searsickness it 
has been found most successful. 

Prepared only by Dinne ford, Chemis, No. 172, New Bond- 
street. In bottles, 2s 22%. each; and sold 
»y Sanger, 150, Oxtord- ae =. >, 65, ‘ ‘ornbills Burfield, 
180, Strand ; and 74 most of the r table Chemists and Me- 
dicine Venders /holesale agents, Sutton & Co. Bow Church- 
yard; and Bar 9%, Farrit lon- street. 























FOR INDIG TION, NERV ou s AFF. ONS, ETC. 
OWERS’ DIGES STIVE or TONIC PILLS. 
DisorRvERs oF THE STOMACH, symptomatic of weakness 
of the digestive functions, are extremely prevalent; and few 
yersons it is probable attain the age of forty years, without 
having ex perienced some of their occasional or permanent mani- 
The ready atiainment, therefore, of a remedy which 
is really c ‘alculated to ct the cure of such disorders, is an 
cule ct truly de sir: ible,— and wait - placed within the means of 
all, in Towers’ Tont¢ 1 ich act by increasing the 
power of the Digestive Orga . cod thereby enabling them to 
perform efliciently their proper functions. 

Sold in 2s. 9¢., 4s. 6d. and lls. Boxes, by Thomas Butler, 
Che mist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London, and (au- 
thenticated by his name and address in the accompanying 
stamps, and a fac-simile of the signature of Mr. John Towers on 
the labels.) may be obtained of Sanger, 15¢, Oxford-street ; of 
Botler & Innes, 20, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh ; ; at the Medical 
Hall, 54, Lower Sackville-street, —e and of most respect~ 
able Druggists and Medicine Ven 














THE ATHEN ZUM. 


o 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Offers the following important Works, (of which he has purchased the Editions,) at very reduced Prices. They are all clean; your, and boarded 


qe 


in cloth, or half-bound morocco. Fuller particulars will be found in his Remainder-Catalogue, which may be had gratis 





STOTHARD’S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES of 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Cathedrals and Churches, for the purpose of preserving correct representa- 
tions of the ¢ Historical Tiastretions ~~ from the wg Co weer to the Helgn 
=, in ® Histo: by ALF HN KE Mie, 
S.A containing a7 beautifully-tiusshed Etchings, Al of which are tinted, and 
some highly Py Published, in this complete state, at 19/. ; aced to 
half-bound morocco. Or on LARGE PAPER, imperial tolio, reduced from -T,. to 121. 198. 

** The extra Plates of the Etigi es e. Fontevraud, and Geotirey Fientaquast both won 
illuminated), which anne gore = .are now iucluded in the work at th e above prices : 
as also two extra plates of of Sir Bernard Brocas, o— a Portrait of the Author. 
Alphabetical Index, with Ceoatees references, has likewise been added. 


The SPLENDID CEREMONIAL of the 
CORONATION of Ki KING GEORGE the FOURTH, 


Published by his Maj "s com: By the late Sir GEORGE NAYLER. In a Series of 
ificent Pain of —e. TPecession, Ceremonial, and Bai t, ndi 

of a Be guished Individuals, in hee Hobes vot Estates exauis aly 

finished in Colours, lik 


Selected from our 





An 


MURPHY’S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES of SPAIN, 


, Representing, in 100 ve; hly-finished line Engravings, the most remarkable Remai 
hi % rp iat intings. and Basgies, of the Spanish Arabs, now existing 
ba a The Engrav lage are all of the highest class, by Keax, Fine 
Cooke, and other first-rate Artists ; including the magnilicent Palace of Alhambra; the ‘ 
and Bridge of Cordova ; Gates, Castles, Fortresse: es, and Towers; Courts, Halls, and 
Batts, Fountains, Wells, and Cisterns ; Inscriptions, Ornaments, &e. &e. ‘Accompani 
Letter-press Descriptions. Atlas folio . Reduced from 42. to 12/. 12s., half- bound, uncut, 


MURPHY'S MAHOMEDAN EMPIRE in SPAIN, 


., Co taini G mevel, UL: tory of the Arabs, their Institutions, Co — Le 
> and M + h he Expulsion of the Moors. Reduced from Vv. lbs. ti es Ara, 


VIN CENT'S HISTORY of the COMMERCE; - 
NAVIGATION, and DIOOVERIES = the ANCIENTS, in the INDIAN 





7 








Incindi 





ve 6 
@ Miniatures, from Drawings by Stephanoff, P and other eminent 
Artists. With Historical and Gegeespeve Letter-press, one a Senta dus. contaiae oe 
two thousand names mentioned in the course of the work. Completed from the Offici anu- 
segings, Rey the assistance of Gentlemen ¢' the College of Arm 
Additions include Sir WALTER SCOTT'S animated ‘and masterly Sketch of the Scene 
ne ‘published in his Works), and ahove ¥ 4 additional Paintings. Nowe ompiote 5 in Four 
ee with Forty-five magnificent Plates. Published at 50/. 8s.; reduced to 12/. 12s. In one 

me volume, atlas folio, splendidly half-bound turkey moroc co, edges gilt. The THIRD 

= TOURT ‘H PARTS may be had separately, at the low price of 6/. 6s 


SHAKSPEARE and HIS TIMES: 


Jucheding the Biography y of the Poet ; Criticisms on his Genius and W ritings; anew Chronology 
of his Plays; and a History of the Manners, w ‘ustoms. - Amusements, Superstitions, Poetry, 
and elegant Literature of his Age. By Dr ATHAN DRAKE, 2 vols. 4to. (above 1400 pages), 
with fine | Portea. from 5i. 5s. to Sa x Or LARGE PAPER, 2 vols. royal 4to., reduced 

rom 71. 7s. to 3l. 3s. half-bound morocc 

“A manete rly production, the publication of which will form an epoch in the Shakspearian 
History of this country.""—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

CARTER 
‘ ‘ 
ANCIENT ARCHITECT URE of ENGLAND. 


Mlustrated by 109 large Copperplate Engravings, comprising upwards of 2000 Specimens, shown 

in Plan, Elevation, gegtion, and Detail. New and improved Edition, with Indexes and Notes. 

By JOHN BRITTON, Esq. 2 vols.in 1, royal folio. Reduced from 12/. 12s. to 5/. 5s. half mor. 
FOSBROKE’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA of ANTIQUITIES, 


And ELEMENTS of ARCHEOLOGY, CLASSICAL, and MEDLA:VAL; 

To which is added, a CONTINUATION, entitled” FOREIGN TOPOGRAPHY, being an Ency- 
clopedick Account of Ancient memantine in Asia, Attica, Europe, and America. 3 vols. 4to. with 
numerous Plates. Reduced from 8/. 10s. to 3/. 1 


WALPOLE'’S ANECDOTES of PAINTING, 
Eo 


larged by DALLAWAY._ With above 150 fine Portraits. 5 ny 18 Red df 
10/. 108. to al, vor India Proof Impressions, reduced from 15/. 15s. t hy ag ee 


LYSONS’S GLOUCESTERSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 


any illuminated) of Old Buildings, Sculpture, Stained Glass, & 
Reduced from 6. 62. to 2. 25° Ur LARGE PAPER, in 2 vols. | prese 


with of }te Rapeie 
folio, aed freee Vike its; to 4l. 10s, 


FISHER’S WARWICKSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 


A Series of very Ancient Legendary Folatings i in Fresco, discovered on the Walis of the Chapel 


at Stratford-upon-Avon ; with lac-similes of Charters, Grants, and Historical Documents, above 
150 Ancient st Arms, Stained Glass, &c. Re by as _Engravings, the greater number 

‘ coloured. Royal folio. Reduced from 10/. 1 o 3. 3s., half 
*,* The few copies which have hitherto sensed the Public, ‘want ‘the last six plates, which 


are now pablished for the first time. 
FISHER’S BEDFORDSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 
Reduced from 8/. 8s. to 2/. 2s. 


117 Copperglates, several coloured. Folio. 
4c T 
ANTIQUE ‘VASES, CANDELABRA, TRIPODS, 
LAMPS, PATER, URNS, and other Classical Ornaments. 
Selected from distinguished Collections, and engraved by H. MOSES. 170 Plates, several coloured, 
with Letter-press. Small ito. Reduced from 3é. 3s. to 1. 11s. 6d. bound in embossed cloth. 


NICHOLSON’S PRINCIPLESof ARCHITECTURE, 


Copataing the Fundamental Rules. Treatises on Arches, Mouldings, Spiral Lines, Foliage, pte 
Shadows 0 the Five Orders of Architecture, with a great variety of beautiful E xamples, and 
Ornaments. Hlustrated with 218 fine - <auperpiate Engravings. 
3 vols.8vo. Reduced from 3/. 3s. to i/ 

*,* The following esteemed Works on COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE are all new and greatly 
improved Editions, elegantly printed in royal ito. ‘The Plates, which are chiefly by J. D. Hard- 
ing, Allom, and Davis, are worked off on tinted paper, and the bindings are uniform. 


ROBINSON’S RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 


A Series of Designs for Ornamental Cottages. In 96 Plates. 4th Edition, in which Estimates are 
now for the first time added. Royal 4to. Reduced from 4/. 4s. to 2/. 5s. half morocco. 


ROBINSON’S DESIGNS for GATE COTTAGES, 


LODGES, and PARK ENTRANCES, from the humblest to the castellated. In 48 Plates, 
royal 4to. Reduced from 2/. 2s. to 1/. lly. 6d. 


ROBINSON’S DESIGNS for ORNAMENTAL 


VILLAS. Ina Series of 96 Plates. Reduced from 41. 4s.2to 2U. 5s. 


ROBINSON’S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE, 


A Series of Fam ghey for the Parsonage, the Inn, School-house, Alms Houses, Market dl 
Town Hall, C In 41 Plates, royal 4to. Reduced to ll. 4s. 


ROBINSON'S DESIGNS for FARM BUILDINGS, 


With a viewto prove that the simplest forms may be rendered ornamental byep a proper Geputen 
of the rudest materials. 56 Plates, royal 4to; Reduced from 2/. 2s. to 1 . bd. 
COMPLETION OF BRITTON’S CATHEDRALS. 
vol. 4to. uniform with Mr. Britton’s other English Cathedrals, 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH of LINCOLN. 


16 fine line Engravings, by LE KEUX, &c., after Drawin the late C. WILD, The 
Letter-press, revised an calesges, br, - JOHN BRITTON, Esq. Medium 4to., published at 5/. 5s., 
reduced to 1/. 5s. ; royal 4to. 1 


SHAW’S - LUTON CHAPEL. 


Illustrated in 20 beautiful Plates, imp. ate, Reduced from 3/. 3s. to W/. 16s.; or India Freet 
im ressions, pub, at 5/. 5s., reduce —This Chapel was built in the Reign of Henry VIIL., 
may be considered the most splendid ‘ongunple, of private Ecclesiastical Architecture extant. 
The whole interior is one gorgeous display of carving in oak. 


4th Edition, with Additions. 





Alexander’s Expedition ; Accounts of the Discoveries of Marco Polo, Bartholotiey 
Diaz, Vasco de Gama, &c. me. apes Edition, considerably enlarged. 2 vols. 4to. (1490 pagey), 
Reduced from 4i. 4s. to 1.1 


TURNER'S PICTURESQUE and ANTIQUARIAN 
TOUR in NORMANDY. 


Illustrated with 50 Etchings by Mrs. Turner and J.S. Cotman, Esq. 2 vols. royal 8v 
dnoed trom 2l. 128. 6d. to 1. is ; or with India Proof Impressions, reduced from 5l. Ss. one 


TURNER’S NATURAL HISTORY of FUCI, 


Or SEA WEEDS. 
4 vols. royal dto. with 258 tinted Plates. Reduced from 14/, 14s. to 6l. ; or with the Plates bess. 
pieally coloured, reduced from 21/. to 10/. 10s.; oron LARGE PAPER, with coloured i 
highly finished, 4 vols. royal folio, reduced from 36/. to 1 


DR. HOOKER’S ENLARGED EDITION OF 
CURTIS’S FLORA LONDINENSIS; 


Comprising the History of Plants indigenous to Great Britain, their Uses, Economy, an athe 
interesting Particulars, with Indexes.. ‘The Drawings by Sydenham Edwards and 
5 vols. royal folio (or 109 Parts), containing 617 Plates, exhibiting the ful! natural size of 
Plant, with magnified Dissections, all beautifully coloured. Reduced from 87/. 4s. to 26, 5 


WALLICH PLANT ASIATICE RABRIORES; 


Or, Doserigtions and Figures of a select Number of unpublished East Indian oy 12 Party 
p. folio, with 300 beautifully-coloured Plates. Reduced froin 36/. to 25/ 


DRURY'S 
ILLUSTRATIONS of FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY, 


Exhibiting upwards of 600 Exotic Insects, few of which are of Tie in any other Work, met 
accurately and beautifully coloured. New ‘and. anh OOD. Be. Edition, with important Addi- 
tions; including a Scientilic Index. By J. O. L.S., ‘Secretary of the Ent 

mological Society, &c. 3 vols. 4to. Reduced ‘to el 16s. bi., vai morocco, uncut. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN CAPAETH, erae gnensam 


Wit a CONTINUATION CHARLES LUCIEN BONAPARTE, ews and enol, 
with ate ar lgea the on Say uable Notes, and a Li fe of the 
Sir WILLIAM 3 Di Bart. 3¥v of Birds, be: autitally coloured. 

At hichly-dnt Copies, th ise coloured.) morocco, 
Cases eile at the very uced price of 4l. 4s. 


FORBES’S ORIENTAL MEMOIRS : 


A NARRATIVE of SEVENTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in INDIA 
Second Edition, revised by his Daughter, the COUNTESS DE MONTALEMBERT. Ip 

with 8&5 highly- finished Engravings, of which 24 (those of Natural Ilistory) are Pe tees 

coloured. 2 stout vols. 8vo. and | vol. of Plates, in royal 4to. Reduced from 5é. 15s. 6d. to 3%, 


BEATSON’S 
INDEXES to the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


Accommodated to all Editions of Aischylus, Sophocles, and E Barigites, whether published 
lectively or in separate Plays, including those edited by Butler, Blomfield, Schutz, W i 
Brunck, Erfurdt, Hermann: Matthiw, Porson, Monk, Elmsiey. 3 vols. 8vo. Reduced 


21, 5s. to 15s. Moss's 
MANUAL of CLASSICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Comprising a copious Detail of the various Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics; and the 
Works published 3 in illustration ofthem; with an Account of the principal Translations into all 
Languages. Edition, completed to the end of 1836, by the addition of a Supplement, con- 
taining an ‘Aeoount of all Editions which have appeared since the former Edition in 1825; with 
the prices at which Sey are at present sold or imported. 2 vols. §vo. (nearly 1400 pages). 
duced from 1/. 16s. te 12s 


top 


FRANCCEUR'S 
COMPLETE COURSE of PURE MATHEMATICS, 


Translated by R. BL AEMLOC K, M.A., Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 2 vols. Sv. 
Reduced from 1. 10s. to 12s. 


DIARY and MEMOIRS of SAMUEL PEPYS, 
Esq., F.R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and 
James II., and the intimate Friend of Evelyn; 
Containing much curious matter not to be found in any other History of that eventful Period, 


and abounding with Private Anecdotes of Charles II. and his at Edit ted by LORD BRA}- 
BROK 5 vols. 8vo. Portraits and Plates. Reduced from 3/. 10s. to 1/. 10s. 


BURTON’S CROMWELLIAN. DIARY. 


fut at pabliched from a Trqnecript t made at the time by EDWARD HYDE, EARL of 
To which is added, the iary of one of the Members of Barebones’ Parliament. 
Reduced from 2/, 16s. to 1. 6s. 


DR. DODDRIDGE'S 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE and DIARY; 


Including Notices of his Contemporaries, and a Sketch of the Times in =e he lived. Pub 
lished by his Grandson. In 5large vols. 8vo. Reduced from 2/. 15y. to U. 


MITFORD’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


The last Edition revised by the Author. 5vols. 4to. Reduced from 9/. 9s. to 2/. 12s. 64. 


STARK’S SCENERY of the EASTERN COAST of 


ENGLAND. 36 splendid Engravings by Cooke, Goodall, John Burnet, &c. With Historical and 
Geological Descriptions. Imp. ito. Prods reduced from 4. lis. 6d. to 1. 16s. ; imp. 4to. 
Proofs, reduced from 6/. 6s. to 2. 12s. 


MARSDEN’S HISTORY of SUMATRA; 


With a Description of its Natural Productions, &c. ‘Third Edition, anlanged : with an Atlas, 
containing a large Map and 28 Plates. Reduced from 2/. 18s. 6d. to 1/. 4s., half-bound mor. 
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London; James Hotmgs, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, 2. Catherine-street, Strand, 
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